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JOHN A PRIMITIVE GOSPEL 


ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


N HIS interesting Christian Beginnings M. S. Enslin says of 
the Gospel of John: ‘Every critic, whatever his views as 
to the author, agrees that the gospel cannot antedate the year 
100” (p. 448). At the risk of being refused the title “critic” 
I propose here to show reasons for disagreeing with that consensus 
of opinion. The Gospel seems to me quite a primitive product 
from the very early church, though of course nothing indicates 
any precise date." 

To present so novel a thesis three steps are necessary. First 
we must examine the reasons which have suggested the late 
date; secondly we must consider what positive evidence there 
seems to be for an early date; and thirdly we must suggest a 
new hypothesis for the origin of early Christian documents in 


terms of which Jn might properly be considered early. 


I. THE CHIEF ARGUMENTS FOR A LATE DATE OF JOHN 


A. The Implicit A Priori 


The united opinion that Jn is late has an intangible, usually 
unstated, basis of judgment, and a series of more explicit argu- 
ments. The hidden argument is that Jn must be late because its 


« After writing the following paper I was saved embarrassment by C. T. 
Craig, who told me of a book I had overlooked, P. Gardner-Smith, St. John 
and the Synoptic Gospels, 1938, where it is argued that Jn is independent of 
the Synoptics, and for the reason that it was written at least as soon as Mk. 
I have since read this book with great interest, but find that it duplicates 
little of my general argument (see below n. 12), and that its suggestions for 
the origin of Jn, which are not elaborated, are quite different from those which 
I make at the end of this paper. So with the addition of a few cross-references 
to Gardner-Smith I am publishing the article much as it was first written. The 
case on the other side has certainly been repeated often enough. 

145 
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interpretation of Jesus is so different from.that in the Synoptics. 
Our minds function largely as we attempt to see or construct 
order in the facts about us. In modern criticism we have found 
a sense of order in early Christian remains by visualizing first 
an historic Jesus whose nearest portrait is to be found through 
a critical study of the Synoptic Gospels. This historic figure we 
have tried to reconstruct out of Mk and Q primarily, and we 
can see how in Mt and Lk the story is already growing. We 
are all especially impressed by the fact that the idea of the 
Virgin Birth does not appear in what is demonstrably the 
earliest Gospel of the three, Mk, and that it is also unknown 
to Paul, who was likewise early. From the simple Galilean 
peasant, then, we have felt that there was a gradual, and in 
good part traceable, evolution toward the Second Person of the 
Trinity, from Mk to the other Synoptics, then to Jn, then to 
the Fathers of the second century. This sense of an evolving 
form is something that we have felt to be profoundly necessary 
if we were to continue studying the early records. So we have 
set the details in this framework, — and most scholars will fight 
to keep them there. 


Such a reconstruction of Christian thought is by no means 
modern. It goes back to the second century itself according to 
Papias and his successors, who dated Jn at the close of the first, 
or beginning of the second, century. 

To the testimony of the ancients we shall return shortly. 
But at the outset we must understand that this general scheme 
of the origin of Christianity is entirely a hypothetical creation. 
It has persisted only because scholars have with amazing 
unanimity ignored in that connection the fact that the letters 
of Paul are the earliest definitely datable documents of Chris- 
tianity (though not necessarily the earliest documents), and 
that in those letters Jesus is not at all the Synoptic figure, but 
is, with many differences of detail, generally admitted to be 
essentially the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel.? If, as we must as- 
sume, the tradition behind the Synoptics was being formulated 


21 need refer for this only to Benjamin W. Bacon, The Gospel of the Hel- 
enists, 1933, 316 (hereafter Bacon, Hellenists). 
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in approximately the years when the letters of Paul were being 
written, then it is clear that Christianity had no such periodic 
divisions in its evolution, but from very early times propagated 
simultaneously both the Pauline-Johannine and the Synoptic 
points of view in regard to Jesus. Traditional New Testament 
scholarship has avoided facing that difficulty by insisting upon 
the creative uniqueness of Paul, and his sense of isolation from 
the Christianity of Jerusalem. But if the Synoptic Jesus and 
the Pauline Christ were not steps of development the one out of 
the other, but were being formulated at the same time, then 
all sense of development is at once lost. If Colossians and 
Romans could have been written by 55 A. D., so far as our 
knowledge of any theological ‘“‘development” is concerned Jn 
could have been written just as early. 

We shall consider the origin of Christianity and its documents 
as the third problem of this study. But we have had to begin 
with this hidden premise of the lateness of Jn’s ideas because 
the hidden premises are usually the determining ones. So long 
as a man feels that Jn “could not’’ have been written before 


100 because an earlier date would destroy his whole conception 
of the evolution of Christianity it is useless to bring other argu- 
ments to his attention. What follows is addressed to readers who 
will freely allow that the date of the Gospel may still be an open 
question. 


3 The hidden premise has not always, of course, been hidden. So G. H. C. 
MacGregor, The Gospel of John, 1928, pp. xxix f., says that the disputes with 
the “Jews,” and such objections as “‘He makes himself equal to God”; “Art 
thou greater than our Father Abraham?”; “‘Can this man give us his flesh 
to eat?” come from a “later age.’’ Of these Jesus’ attitude toward the “Jews” 
in Jn is most often taken to indicate that the Gospel is late. See Ernest C. 
Colwell, John Defends the Gospel, 1936, 44-46, where the matter is, in my 
opinion, exaggerated. That Jn is trying to represent Jesus as not being him- 
self a Jew, as Colwell implies, goes altogether too far. The bone of contention, 
Colwell rightly says, is that the Jews rejected Jesus as the Messiah and as a 
divine being: but this issue must have been clear by the time of the Pauline 
persecutions in Jerusalem, and so we need no late date to explain a group 
who felt themselves on this ground tragically rejected from Jewry. It was 
precisely at these two points that Paul seems to have capitulated to Chris- 
tianity, and as a result felt himself liberated from the Law. Certainly we 
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B. External Evidence: The Ancient Tradition 


The operation of this hidden premise has been powerful in 
modern criticism of the ancient tradition. The tradition is 
preserved in Eusebius. In one passage he quotes a single sen- 
tence from Papias in which Papias mentions two Johns, one in a 
list of the disciples, and immediately afterward another called 
“Presbyter John, the Lord’s disciple.’””’ Eusebius concludes from 
this that it was the second or ‘‘Presbyter’’ John who wrote the 
Gospel. He goes on to say that Papias professed to have heard 
none of the apostles but only their immediate followers. In 
another passage Eusebius quotes [renaeus for the tradition 
that the disciple John himself lived in Ephesus to the time of 
Trajan, — a tradition used by many later writers, then and 
_ now, to justify the presumption that it was the disciple himself 
who wrote the Gospel. Both Papias and Irenaeus agree at 
least in assigning the Gospel to Ephesus; that ‘‘John” lived 
and died in Ephesus, Eusebius also quotes Polycrates and 
Dionysius of Alexandria as saying.‘ 

In addition Eusebius quotes a lost work of Origen to the effect 
that Jn was the ‘“‘last of all” the four Gospels, an idea which 
Origen probably learned from his predecessor in Alexandria, 
Clement, whose words Eusebius has preserved: 


Last of all John also, aware that the bodily [i. e. external] facts had been 
revealed in the [other] Gospels, was urged on by his acquaintances [or 


disciples], and, under inspiration of the Spirit, composed a spiritual 
Gospel.s 


There is no evidence to show where Clement in the late second 
or early third century got that information. 


know of no later controversy by which to date the origin of such a sense of 
estrangement of at least some Christians from the Jews. These references 
to ‘‘Jews”’ might have been written during, or at any time after, the Pauline 
persecution. 

4 These statements are all collected by K. and S. Lake, An Introduction to 
the NT, 1937, 275-281, where they may most conveniently be consulted. 

5’ From Eusebius HE, VI, xiv, 7. See also ibid., III, xxiv, 7-14, where it is 
said that John wrote the Gospel to supplement the other three for Jesus’ 
early ministry which they had omitted. See on both of these Bacon, Hellenists, 
112. 
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Discussion of this meager evidence has become incredibly 
complicated. Only the most conservative scholars still cling to 
the idea that Jn was written by the “beloved disciple” himself, 
but in the opinion of all the evidence establishes that fact that 
Jn was written in Ephesus at a late date. The Lakes,® to be 
sure, recognize that the evidence establishes nothing as to place 
also: they think that the internal evidence, the Logos doctrine 
especially, suggests Alexandria rather than Ephesus, —a sug- 
gestion with no foundation whatever. But even they keep the 
tradition of the late date without further comment. 

All that this evidence has told us is that from Papias on (and 
Papias is rapidly falling into disrepute as an authority) there 
was a tradition that John, usually John the Disciple, wrote 
the Gospel late and at Ephesus. We cannot reject the tradition 
of authorship on the basis of internal evidence as is usually done 
without throwing doubt upon the statements of date and place 
also, and substituting for the tradition as a whole the criterion 
of internal testimony of the Gospel for and to itself. We must 
believe the tradition on all three points only as it conforms to 
internal testimony, not compel the internal evidence to adjust 
itself to tradition at all. 

Similarly direct quotations of the Gospel in early Christian 
writings are so late that they tell nothing of the date of its 
composition. Traces of Johannine ideas and phraseology do 
indeed appear in the writings of the early second century,’ but 
they show only that such phrases were in circulation at that 
time. No certain acquaintance with the Gospel as a whole can 
be demonstrated until the latter part of the second century, 
when its apostolicity, and hence acceptance into the canon, 
occasioned considerable controversy. In any case these references 
to the Gospel establish only that Jn was in existence in the 
middle or late second century. As to how long before that time 
it was written we have only internal evidence for deciding. 


6 Introduction, 53. 

7 For this evidence see most conveniently J. H. Bernard, Gospel according 
to St. John, 1929, I, pp. lxxi-Ixxviii (with cross references there given) (ICC). 
See also MacGregor, pp. liv-Ixii; Edwyn Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel, 1940, I, 
105-118; B. W. Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, 1910, 18-28. 
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C. Internal Evidence 


1. Jn and the Synoptics. The starting point for studying the 
internal evidence has generally been the question whether Jn 
shows direct knowledge of the Synoptics, and here again agree- 
ment of critics is practically unanimous. For while some think 
that the author of Jn used all three Synoptic Gospels,*® others 
that he had only Lk and Mk,? and still others that he had only 
Mk,?° almost all agree that he at least used Mk and so date the 
composition of Jn later than Mk." They explain that Jn was 
composed as a restatement, correction, or supplement (spiritual 
or factual) to the Synoptic tradition as recorded at least in Mk. 
The evidence for this conclusion, considering the unanimity 
with which it is held, is amazingly inadequate. We shall consider 
here only the arguments for Jn’s dependence upon Mk, for 
that is the point of total agreement, and the general position 
must stand or fall at that point.” 

Even these arguments are too elaborate for detailed consid- 
eration. I quote Colwell’s excellent résumé of the case: 


Jn’s outline is Mk’s outline; the events of Jesus’ career are, with few 
exceptions, those found in Mk. In both Jn and Mk, John the Baptist 


8 Bacon, Hellenists, 114; Hoskyns, I, 72-87, concludes that the author of 
Jn did not have the three Synoptics before him when he composed his Gospel, 
but had their material and form in his head; H. Windisch, Johannes und die 
Synoptiker, 1926, 42-54; W. Bauer, Das Johannesevangelium, 3rd ed. 1933, 
246 f. (Hdbch z. N. T., V1); E. C. Colwell, John Defends the Gospel, 1936, 7-9. 

9 Bernard, I, pp. xciv—cxxi; B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels, 1936, 393-426. 

10 V. H. Stanton, The Gospels as Historical Documents, YII1. The Fourth 
Gospel, 1920, 214-220. 

™ R. Bultmann, Joh. Evang. (Meyer's krit.-exeget. Kommentar) is in course 
of publication, and the introductory section has not reached us, if it is yet 
published. The commentary itself, however, nowhere suggests that John is 
based upon Mk. 

™ Gardner-Smith discusses many more passages than what follows, and 
with his conclusions I generally agree, though not with his assumption (p. 15 
n.) that Mk was written after the fall of Jerusalem. Mk and Jn both seem to 
me to antedate that tragedy. Gardner-Smith’s method, however, is to stress 
the differences between Jn and the Synoptics alongside the similarities, and 
so he often seems to belittle the significance of the similarities. The arguments 
will probably have to be presented a good many times before they are given 
. their full force. 
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is the beginning of the Gospel, and the “baptism” of Jesus is followed 
by the call of a small group of disciples. In both we find the cleansing 
of the temple, the feeding of the five thousand, the demand for a sign, 
the accusation that Jesus has a familiar spirit, the walking on the sea, 
the entrance into Jerusalem, the anointing in Bethany, the announce- 
ment of the betrayer, the prediction of the denial by Peter, the arrest of 
Jesus at night, the trial before the high priest, Peter’s denial, the trial 
before Pilate, crucifixion between two others, the death and burial, and 
the discovery of the empty grave. This is too much repetition for a mere 
supplement. Rearrangement and transformation of the material should 
not conceal from us the Markan framework upon which the superstruc- 
ture of the Fourth Gospel is built. 


This is a formidable list. We begin, however, so far as seeing 
evidence in it for the dependence of Jn upon a written and 
finished Mk, by noting that of the nineteen items listed, thirteen, 
or all but six, are in the Markan account of the events of Passion 
Week. For these events scholars, including Colwell himself, 
are generally agreed that there was a special source upon which 
Mk drew, so that we have only to suppose that the author of 
Jn had this same source, or a similar one, to take all but six 
of the parallels from consideration as evidence that Jn was based 
upon Mk. We then notice that three of the six which are left, 
together with one Colwell has not mentioned, appear together 
in the sixth chapter of Jn, a section beginning with the multipli- 
cation of the loaves, going on to the walking on the water, then 
the demand for a sign, and then the confession of Peter. To 
this block we shall return: but here it is notable that these do 
appear in a block like the Passion narrative, and that, as with 
that narrative, they indicate rather a special source for that 
block common to Mk and Jn, than that Jn must have been based 
upon the complete Mk. For with the elimination of these two 
blocks the Markan ‘framework’ for Jn has completely dis- 
appeared. The notorious contrast between Jn and the Synop- 
tics is precisely that Mt and Lk are in a Markan framework of 
which Jn shows no trace, except in that it begins with John the 
Baptist, and ends, naturally, with the crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion. We can certainly allow that much of a sense of order to 
oral tradition. 


13 Colwell, loc. cit. %4 Op. cit., 2. 
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The argument for the dependence of Jn upon Mk is more 
usually based upon verbal similarities in the parallels. Bernard's 
has presented the most important of these in a cogent and 
convenient form, and we may follow his order in considering 
them. 

a. The anointing at Bethany (Jn 121-s and Mk 143-9; 
cf. Lk 7 36-49). The story is a notoriously difficult one, since 
Lk has a version even more different from the versions of Jn 
and Mk than these are from each other, and yet with distinct 
points of verbal similarity to each. Jn and Mk agree that the 
woman’s ointment: was pmulpov vapdov mioTiKhs moXTivou 
(Jn reads 7roXvTeXods), “‘of ointment pistic nard very valuable.” 
We do not know what the “‘pistic”’ meant here, since it is a rare 
word, and for that very reason its appearance in the two ac- 
counts is all the more striking. Both Jn and Mk record the 
protest that the ointment could have been sold for three hundred 
denarii and given to the poor; both have Jesus interpret her act 
as anticipating his burial; and both record in almost identical 
words the final saying that the poor are always with us. In ad- 
dition to these verbal similarities both Jn and Mk put the scene 
in Bethany, in the week before the crucifixion (although not 
on the same day of the week). The points of contrast in the 
accounts are equally striking. Jn puts the incident in the house 
of Mary and Martha and the newly risen Lazarus, while Mk 
puts it in the house of Simon the Leper (Lk in the house of 
Simon the Pharisee). In Mk the woman anoints the head of 
Jesus, in Jn and Lk the feet. In both Jn and Lk the woman 
wipes Jesus’ feet with her hair (in Lk she wipes away her tears, 
and then anoints the feet; in Jn she wipes away the ointment). 
In Lk only does the incident occur in Galilee, and is the woman 
a ‘sinner.’ 

To account for the similarities it is usually supposed that the 
author of Jn had both Mk and Lk before him, or at least had 


5 Vol. I, pp. xcvi-xcix: ‘Comparison with Mk.” On the first incident see 
also his II, 409-414. Bernard considered these passages sufficient indication 
that the author of Jn used Mk. 

%6 Mt 26 6-13 is an almost exact reproduction fo Mk and need not be dis- 
cussed separately. 
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the story as told in those Gospels thoroughly in his mind, and 
that he put together details from each as he wished.*7 Such a 
suggestion is based upon the presupposition that we are dealing 
primarily with documents, — an idea which it is one of the real 
contributions of Form Criticism to have refuted. We now see 
that we are dealing primarily not with documents but with 
individual pericopes (I refuse to use the pedantic Greek plural), 
each of which had its own vicissitudes of transmission. That 
the author of Jn wrote this story with Mk and Lk before him, 
and took one phrase from one, another from the other, is of all 
reconstructions the most artificial. The phenomena of agree- 
ments and disagreements in the stories are those of oral trans- 
mission, not of documentary dependence at all. 

For any raconteur knows that he hears identical stories in a 
great many forms, and that two things survive most often the 
wear and tear of insensitive repetition. The first of these is the 
catch-words. So the ‘valuable pistic nard ointment’’ and the 
three hundred denarii would long survive a total loss of the 
original place or circumstances of the incident, or even of the 
characters involved. Secondly, persons and places blur behind 
the persistent power of a striking apothegm. I do not recall 
to how many people during the recent political campaign I 
heard attributed the saying that Thomas Dewey looks like the 
bridegroom on a wedding cake. So two identical apothegms, 
that the ointment is a premonition of the burial, and that the 
poor are always with us, appear in both Mk and Jn. That is, 
oral transmission would have produced exactly the sort of agree- 
ments and disagreements as those in this pericope as told by 
Jn, Mk, and Lk. On the contrary, one writing from a written 
source, and with any sense of loyalty to tradition at all (which 
the early Christians had in high degree), would preserve pre- 
cisely the names of the characters, and the place and order of 
events which are here so divergently presented. The most 
natural guess is that all three Evangelists told the story as they 


17 Bultmann, Joh. Ev., 315, suggests that the story of Jn is told ‘‘nach einer 
schriftlichen Quelle, die er redigiert’’; but that source is, apparently, not Mk. 
In his Gesch. der synopt. Trad., 1921, 38, he seems to assume that the Johannine 
form of a story would of course be later than the Synoptic. 
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had it from oral tradition, either directly as they had heard it, 
or from different papyrus sheets where the oral story had been 
recorded in various forms. 

The history of the story seems to me to begin with Lk’s 
version. With Mk’s text of course before him, when Luke 
came to that story he did not like it so well as another rendition 
which he had heard or read elsewhere. The story as he pre- 
served it seems the closest of all three to the way in which it 
was originally told (or happened). In this primitive form the 
woman is a sinner, which accords with probability since in 
holy tradition she would tend to become a saint, rather than 
retrograde into a sinner. As a sinner she naturally wept over 
Jesus’ feet, then wiped them with her hair and anointed them 
with some ointment she had brought with her. The host, a 
Pharisee, questioned the propriety of Jesus’ allowing her to do 
this; Jesus answered him and at the end forgave the woman her 
sins. 

In the version of Jn, which seems to me the second in remove, 
the story is basically changed, though catch-words remain. 
The woman, now Mary of Bethany, is no longer a sinner and 
so does not weep, but she still dares pour her ointment only on 
his feet, and she still wipes his feet with her hair, though it is 
now absurdly the ointment which she wipes away, not the 
tears. It is absurd to have her wipe away the ointment because 
such ointment was designed to be left on the skin, and in her 
own house it is absurd that she must use her hair rather than 
a towel for the purpose. A new set of apothegms give point to 
the story. The ointment becomes of great value, is a preparation 
for his burial; and that is more important than any single act 
for the poor. 

The version recorded in Mk seems to me the latest form of all, 
an attempt to clarify the story as it now appears in Jn. The 
great value of the ointment is retained in exactly the same 
words, along with the apothegms prompted by it, but the 
difficulty about the hair and the ointment is removed by having 
the woman put the ointment not on Jesus’ feet but on his head, 
or hair, and so by omitting all reference to the woman’s hair. 

That this was exactly the history of the story I do not claim 
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finally.** In investigations of this sort we can hope to arrive 
only at verisimilitude, but I do insist that such a development 
in oral tradition is far more likely than that the author of Jn 
constructed his version from the texts of Mk and Lk. For if 
one disregards all context and simply puts the three versions of 
the story beside each other, Mk’s version seems definitely the 
latest and most sophisticated. It is very unlikely that the evolu- 
tion of the story would be to make the sainted Mary of Bethany 
into a sinner, or to get the ointment on Jesus’ feet and Mary’s 
hair once it had been on Jesus’ head, where its ‘Messianic” 
character was too obvious to need explanation. The reason why 
I do not insist upon this reconstruction more emphatically is 
that stories do have a way of disintegrating as well as of picking 
up form and coherence, and the whole may have been reversed, 
and Mk’s version have been the earliest. But such disintegra- 
tion is likewise a process of oral tradition, rather than of literary 
tradition. In no case does it seem to me that the resemblances 
can be used as proof that the author of Jn wrote with the text 
of Mk before him. 

b. A miracle of healing (Jn 5 2-9 and Mk 2 1-12). It is thought 
evidence of Jn’s use of Mk that both these passages tell of the 
healing of a man who is commanded, “Rise, take up thy bed and 
walk,’’ and who does so with the command repeated in the 
narratives: he rose and took up his bed and walked, or went 
out. The words are of course set in two quite different stories. 
In Jn the healing is that at the pool of Bethesda; in Mk it is the 
paralytic borne of four. In Mk the controversy which follows 
is again about Jesus’ power to forgive sins; in Jn it is over the 
fact that he healed the man on the Sabbath. That the author 
of Jn liked the phrase as he found it in Mk, and went on to 
create a totally different setting for it, is a possible hypothesis, 
perhaps, but one much less likely than that the saying was a 
beloved tradition from Jesus, and that in popular telling it had 
become set into two different stories. So with us, as already 
noted, popular tradition is constantly ascribing an identical 
aphorism to quite different people and circumstances. This is 


18 Gardner-Smith, 48, has a different reconstruction, different because he 
does not consider the Lukan elements. 
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a phenomenon occurring a hundred times in oral transmission 
for once that it is deliberately done by an author having a 
written source before him. The coincidence in no sense is evi- 
dence that the author of Jn was rewriting Mk at this point.'® 


c. The Feeding of the Five Thousand and the Storm on the 
Lake (Jn 6 1-21; Mk 6 30-52). Here there are indeed a number 
of striking similarities, even more than Bernard indicates. The 
“five thousand’”’ appears in both stories; “bread worth two 
hundred denarii,” the five loaves and two fishes," “‘grass,’’ that 
they all “‘sit down” (avamimrev), the ‘broken pieces” (kAao- 
patra), the twelve baskets (kégtvor), that the baskets were 
filled with bread and that fish were also left over, these are all 
common elements, so many that some sort of literary relation 
is highly probable, unless the story was conventionalized in the 
telling as was no other in the NT. The impression is confirmed 
by the fact that Jn, instead of at once going on to the long dis- 
course of the sacramental meaning of the miraculous feeding, 
stops to tell of Jesus’ crossing the lake, walking part way on the 
water and overtaking and rescuing the storm-tossed disciples, 
with the characteristic aphorism in both, “‘It is I, be not afraid.” 
In the second story the verbal coincidences are not so many 


19 Streeter, 398, makes much of the fact that Jesus must have said this in 
Aramaic, and that the identical Greek must therefore reflect literary depend- 
ence. Admitting that this is true, it by no means follows that it came to 
Jn from Mk. Streeter also says that Jn and Mk both use the vulgar xpap- 
Barov which Mt and Lk alter whenever it occurs in Mk. This means only 
that Jn and Mk repeat it in its racy colloquial form, not that Jn must have 
had it from Mk. But Streeter himself (409) is aware that ‘‘Epigrams easily 
circulate by word of mouth.” A similar survival of a phrase in Jn and Mk, 
but in each case with a different setting, is the ‘‘prophet not without honor’’ 
of Jn 4 43-45 and Mk 64, which Gardner-Smith, 20-22, discusses in much the 
same way. On pp. 25-27, he treats the incident of the healing quite as I do 
above. 

20 Gardner-Smith, 27-36, seems to me to minimize the importance and 
number of the parallels in this chapter of Jn. I agree with his conclusion that 
the author of Jn did not have the stories from one of the Synoptic Gospels, 
but feel, as he does not, the necessity for more than an ordinary “popular 
story” to account for all the coincidences. 

at Though the ix@ves of Mk have become “prepared” or ‘‘cooked”’ fish, 
éyapra, in Jn. 
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that good oral transmission could not have produced them, but 
the immediate succession of the two stories makes an ordinary 
oral background for the two by far the least likely guess. 

The parallels to Mk in this chapter, we said, continue. Mk 
(8 1-38) has the feeding of the four thousand as well as of the 
five. In the second story the numbers are changed so that the 
mystic seven takes the place of the five and the twelve, as it 
usually does in early Christian iconography of the baskets. 
This feeding too is followed by a crossing in a boat (but not of 
miraculous stilling of the waves, vv. 10 and 13), the demand for 
a sign (vv. 11, 12), and, after a healing of a blind man which may 
well have suggested the ninth chapter of Jn, by the confession 
of Peter (vv. 27-33). The demand for a sign is echoed in Jn 6 30, 
where, however, a sign is given, the true bread of the eucharist 
in contrast to the manna of the wilderness: in Mk all signs are 
categcrically refused. In Jn (6 66-71) Peter confesses that Jesus 
is the Holy One of God who has the words of eternal life, while 
in Mk Peter says that Jesus is the Messiah (Mt 16 16 adds “Son 
of the living God”’). But here we have a clustering of incidents — 
as well as verbal parallels — which puts this group upon a 
different footing from the other parallels (always excepting those 
in the Passion Narrative); and in conversation C. T. Craig told 
me that he thought this group made it highly probable that the 
author of Jn had Mk before him. 

As we have suggested above, this is to consider the similarities 
rather than the general differences between the two Gospels, 
to use Bernard’s phrase in a slightly changed meaning. For if 
the author of Jn took these from the completed Gospel of Mk 
it is astonishing that he should have reproduced with great care 
just this one cluster of stories from a special part of Mk, or this 
one and the Passion group, and done so with these two groups 
alone. In these sections, far from reproducing his source, what- 
ever it was, with utter disregard for tradition, the author of Jn 
has reproduced it in his own words to be sure, but still has done 
so very faithfully indeed. The conclusion is unavoidable that 
he may have reproduced so few Marken stories in this way 
precisely because he had so few to reproduce. 

These stories reached him, I am sure, not in the written Mk 
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at all. They probably came to both authors in a written unit, 
though they may have reached both through a ritualistic re- 
hearsal where the words had become stereotyped because the 
details all had symbolic meaning in the cult. Mk tells the multi- 
plication story twice, on this explanation, because he has the 
ritualistic tradition of two communites. But still more probably 
the ritualistic tradition had itself been reduced to writing, and 
it was this which both authors had. Actually, as Bernard points 
out, the sacramental suggestion is strong even in Mk, where 
Jesus “‘lifts up his eyes to heaven” in blessing before breaking 
the bread, while in Jn the rest of the chapter is devoted to the 
famous eucharistic parallel of bread and Jesus’ body. The 
“sign” has become in Jn, as was noted, the eucharist itself. The 
sequence of the first two stories, Jesus’ walking on the water 
following the great feeding, is kept by Mt (14 13-33), and lost by 
Lk (9 10-17),” but their evidence here is clearly secondary to Mk. 
The original sequence of these two stories, it seems to me, may 
well have had sacramental meaning also, for the point of the 
sacrament is the miraculous character of Jesus’ body, which 
his ability to walk on the water clearly indicates.?3 

That Jn drew all this material from Mk (or Mk from Jn) 
or from a sacramental eucharistic tradition, written or oral, 
to which we shall return, these are alternative solutions of the 
problem of this group of stories. In view of the general differences 
between Mk and Jn the least likely solution of all is the one 


generally accepted, that the author of Jn took the stories from 
Mk.*4 


d. Events at the Last Supper. Even Bernard does not press 
this as indicating that the author of Jn is following the written 
Mk. Bernard’s point here is that the order of events at the 


22 In its place is the stilling of the waves in Lk 8 22-25. 

23 Which Mt emphasizes by telling of Peter’s failure to walk on the sea. 
Bernard’s denial (I, pp. xcviii and 185, 186) that Jn’s wepimarovvra émi Tijs 
Oadaoons meant that Jesus was walking on the water seems to me very 
forced. The incident may well have originally been a post-resurrection ac- 
count, as has often been suggested. 

24 Bultmann, Joh. Ev., 155, argues convincingly to the same point. He 
suggests that a ‘‘onweta-Quelle’”’ lay behind both Jn and Mk. 
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Last Supper as told by Jn is more like Mk (and Mt) than Lk. 
and that hence the Jn-Mk order is most probably historical. 
Apart from this dubious conclusion, the point has clearly no 
value for putting the composition of Jn later than that of Mk. 

e. Peter’s denials of Jesus (Jn 18 15-18, 25-27 and Mk 14 53,54, 
66-72). Bernard points out that Peter’s three denials of Jesus 
are described, in both Jn and Mk, as having occurred while 
he was waiting in the courtyard of the high priest, and that 
both Jn and Mk twice mention that he was warming himself. 
‘Perhaps Jn here follows Mk while he departs from the Markan 
story in other particulars.” Bernard goes on to point out that 
Jn and Mk record almost identically the question of Pilate, 
“Do you want me to release to you the king of the Jews (Jn 18 39; 
Mk 15 9). But he himself is forced to conclude: ‘There is thus 
a probability that Jn 18 goes back at some points to Mk 14, 15; 
but this is not certain.” We can agree with him completely 
that this is not certain, for apart from the highly likely supposi- 
tion that separate passion narrative sources were in circulation, 
and in the hands of both Evangelists, at these points only the 
suggestive details and aphorisms, the sort of things preserved 
in oral tradition, appear in common. 

f. The mocking of Jesus (Jn 19 2-5; Mk 15 16-20). There are 
many details in common here, such as the crown of thorns, the 
purple robe, the fact that the mocking is done by Roman soldiers 
(and not by Herod’s soldiers as in Lk 23 11). In this story again, 
which must have been told many times before its first writing, 
the common details are adequately accounted for if a similar 
source, oral or written, lay behind Mk and Jn, and do not at all 
compel the use of Mk by the author of Jn. 

Bernard closes this section with the suggestion that Jn 12 27, 28, 
the cry of agony answered by a voice from heaven, was Jn’s 
rewriting of Mk’s story of the struggle in Gethsemane, and that 
Jn 20 17 came from the lost ending of Mk as reflected in Mt 28 9, 
10. The arguments in both cases are too tenuous to need re- 
viewing. 

This is the chief evidence that the author of Jn had Mk 
before him, and that Jn must therefore be dated after the com- 
pletion of Mk. Evidence for his use of the other Synoptics is 
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much more sparse than even this. The duplications of Mk in 
Jn, except in three of the cases, are merely of passing phrases 
which prove nothing. The three cases (i. e., the anointing in 
Bethany, the double pericope of the Five Thousand and the 
Crossing of the Lake, and the mocking of Jesus) show, however, 
with what exactness the author of Jn could reproduce a story as 
it reached him — if it reached him. Over against these few 
parallels is the total impression of the two books which is that 
no two men could have told the story of Jesus much more 
differently than did the authors of Jn and Mk.** The most 
natural conclusion is that a writer who could reproduce stories 
in such detail as did the author of Jn in these cases, simply 
did not know the rest of Mk at all. In all probability for these 
and for the Passion Week in general there was a common (or 
similar) written source in the hands of both Evangelists. Other 
similarities between the two Gospels are adequately accounted 
for by oral tradition. 


2. The Gospel and the Epistles. One of the most generally 


appealing arguments for the late date of Jn is an indirect one. 
The Johannine Epistles, it is argued, were written by the same 
author as the Gospel, and the Epistles, especially the second 
and third, have a pastoral tone which suggests later organization, 
while the way in which they denounce heresies and heretical 
teachers seems to reflect the heresies and problems of later 
times. So if the Epistles are late, the Gospel must be late also. 

The affinities between the Gospel and Epistles are admittedly 
close and many. 2 and 3 Jn are so short, however, that nothing 
can be concluded about their authorship. The Johannine 
phraseology of both indicates at least that they came from a 
circle deeply infused with the Johannine way of thinking, but 
the few lines which each letter offers us establish no more than 
this. Without definite certification that they were written 
by the same author as Jn and 1 Jn, which such small anonymous 


2s This contrast has often been elaborately drawn. See for example Enslin, 
438-447; Colwell, passim; E. J. Goodspeed, Introduction to the NT, 1937, 
296-315. 

26 See Bacon, Hellenists, 136. 
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letters by no means provide, they are the tail of the Johannine 
corpus, and we cannot allow the tail to wag the dog by making 
them in any sense impose a date upon the Gospel. 


1 Jn is much longer and its phrases parallel with Jn are im- 
pressively numerous;” accordingly the argument that it was 
written by the author of Jn is much more cogent than for 2-3 
Jn. Unquestionably the same man could have written both 
documents, though I am not fully convinced that that was so. 
The first Epistle may also have been written by a man saturated 
with Johannine phrases and ideas. For if Jn was as early as I 
suspect there must have been in Ephesus or somewhere a center 
of Christianity which preserved Jn as its Gospel and ultimately 
forced it upon what seems to have been a rather reluctant 
Church. In this center the key words must long have been Love, 
Light, Way, Life, Truth, Logos, the World, rebirth, children 
of God, abiding in God or Christ. To analyze here the whole 
list of parallels between Jn and 1 Jn as given by Brooke is 
impossible. If a center of Christianity be supposed, however, 
where for years Johannine Christianity was dominant, it seems 
entirely natural that this phraseology should be reproduced in a 
letter by a later correspondent. I do not doubt that many 
pastoral letters from leaders of Christian Science to other be- 
lievers are as saturated with the phraseology of Science and 
Health as is 1 Jn with the phraseology and message of Jn. The 
saturation does not imply that Mrs. Edddy wrote all such 
pastoral letters of Christian Science. 


Even if a common author is supposed, however, there seems 
nothing in 1 Jn which requires a late date, or one later than the 
Gospel itself. The only details worth discussing in this con- 
nection are those of the heresies which 1 Jn denounces, and which 
are generally taken to refer to heretical movements of the late 
first or early second century. 


The heretical point of view denounced in 1 Jn is essentially 
the denial that “‘Jesus Christ came in the flesh” (4 2). 1 Jn 2 22, 23 


27 These will be found most conveniently presented by A. E. Brooke, The 
Johannine Epistles, 1912, pp. i-xix (ICC). Cf. Bacon, Hellenists, 359-369; 
H. Windisch, Die kathol. Briefe, 109-111 (Hdbch 2. NT, 1930). 
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is much debated. It says only that anyone who denies that 
Jesus is the Christ is “the liar.” What is meant by that seems 
explained in the next sentence, that the ‘‘antichrist” is the one 
who denies the Son. 1 Jn 2 18 tells us that there were “many 
antichrists about, presumably of the same sort; and the con- 
siderable number of “‘false prophets” of 4 1 are probably still the 
same people. It was they who denied that ‘‘Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh.” 

These statements are generally taken to refer to the heresy 
of docetism, especially as presented by Cerinthus in the early 
second century. It is important to notice just what the passages 
say. They accuse the heretics of denying that Jesus was the 
Christ, the ‘‘Son’’ of God the Father, come in the flesh. In the 
general Johannine cast of the letter, the ‘‘Son’’ must be the 
Johannine Son, the Logos. Jesus Christ was the Logos incarnate: 
this was the thesis of the Gospel, and the Epistle tells us that 
many were rejecting it. Brooke admits that nothing in the 
Epistle indicates ‘“‘more precise docetism.’’** Actually nothing 
indicates any concern with the problem of docetism at all, that 
is with the reality of Jesus’ flesh, or with the relation of the 
incarnate ‘‘Christ’’ to “‘Jesus.’’ ‘Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh’’ is an early statement by a man unaware that a distinction 
would ever be made between ‘‘Jesus” and ‘‘Christ,’”’ or that it 
would be proposed that ‘‘Christ” took up his temporary abode 
in ‘‘Jesus” only to leave ‘Jesus’ before the crucifixion, since 
divinity could not suffer. The question simply was: ‘Was 
Jesus the Son of God, or Logos, incarnate?’ To read anything 
more into these statements violates their primitive looseness. 
It is to be presumed that as soon as the thesis of the Gospel 
was announced there would be people who protested, so that 
if the author of the Gospel wrote the Epistle he might well have 
done so very soon afterwards. 

In the last chapter (5 5-s) another reference to the same 
docetic heresy is usually identified. One who overcomes the 
world, that passage says, must believe not only that ‘‘Jesus is 
the Son of God,”’ but that ‘“‘Jesus Christ” “‘came’”’ in or through 


28 Op. cit., p. xlv. H. Windisch, Kath. Briefe, 127, 128, is just as cautious 
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both water and blood, not in or through water only. The Spirit 
witnesses this, the writer continues, and so the witness is three- 
fold, Spirit, water, and blood, which three are one. The implica- 
tion is that there are people who say that Jesus Christ came only 
in or through the water, not the blood. It is recalled that not 
only did Cerinthus have “Christ” avoid the crucifixion and its 
“blood,” but that he taught that ‘‘Christ” descended into Jesus 
after the baptism in the form of a dove, and so came in or 
through the water. Brooke, a model of discretion, goes over all 
the evidence with great care,?? and concludes that the ‘most 
satisfactory explanation’”’ of the language of the passage is to 
see in it a reference to these ideas of Cerinthus. But Brooke 
fails to note that the argument is not how “Christ’’ came to 
“Jesus,” but how ‘Jesus Christ” came, and I doubt that the 
author of the Epistle had ever heard of the distinction. 

The verse is again so cryptic that we cannot be sure just what 
it meant. The basic question is what the author meant by 
“‘blood,’”’ with the meaning of ‘“‘water” almost as important. 
Two explanations seem to me to be possible. In one the reference 
in both words is to the coming of Jesus Christ, the Logos, to the 
world, so that the “water” would mean Jesus’ baptism, the 
“‘blood”’ his passion. The other would take both words in a 
sacramental sense, and see the argument as being about the 
mystic coming of Jesus in baptism and eucharist. A word must 
be said about each. 

According to the first of these, the verse refers to the problem 
of how the passion of Christ, the ‘‘blood,”’ could be included in 
the work of Christ, his coming to men and his salvation of 
them.3° The cross, Paul assures us, was a stumbling block at 
the beginning, and a large part of his argument was dedicated 
to showing how the “‘blood” was an essential part of the work of 
Christ. Paul finally came to the solution in Col 1 20 when he 
said that the ultimate reconciliation of man with God was made 
“through the blood of his cross.”” Heb, 1 Pt, and Rev agree 


29 Op. cit., pp. xlv—xlix, 131-138, 154-165. 

3° Brooke himself says (p. xlvi) that the point of the passage is to register 
the view that the passion was not an essential part of the Messianic work of 
salvation. 
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with 1 Jn that it is the blood of Jesus Christ which cleanseth us 
from all sin. But the very care given to demonstrating that the 
death of Jesus was a necessary part of his work indicates that 
at the beginning this was a point of difficulty. All 1 Jn does in 
the controversy, if this is the meaning here of “‘blood,” is to take 
sides with what became the orthodox explanation. The Church 
has naturally not preserved the attacks upon this position. But 
there is no reason to suppose that the idea that the Logos suffered 
and died, the greatest difference between Philo’s Logos as pre- 
sented in the Patriarchs and Jn’s Logos, was accepted without 
protest, or had to wait for Cerinthus to be questioned. From 
the nature of the case this must have been an early stumbling 
block to both Jews and Greeks, and hellenized Jews. 

If, however, the words ‘‘water” and ‘‘blood”’ are here references 
to Christian sacraments, the reference seems to me to be likewise 
early. For if these two words are sacramental the ‘“‘Spirit’”’ would 
be sacramental in the passage also. The early Christians, ac- 
cording to Acts, were chiefly concerned with conveying the 
benefit of Christ, if not his being, to believers in the form of 
baptism and the Holy Spirit. Acts 8 14-17 is the chief passage, 
where the question arises whether the Samaritan converts had 
received the Holy Spirit, or had only been baptized. When 
Peter and John discovered that the converts had only been 
baptized they prayed, put their hands upon them, and “they 
received the Holy Spirit.” The sacramental conveying of the 
Holy Spirit to all believers in this way was, so far as we know, 
exclusively a feature of the earliest Church. In these accounts of 
Acts there is no corresponding interest in what Paul was to call 
the “cup of blessing,”’ the “communion of the blood of Christ,” 
though this sacrament must quickly have taken its place with 
equal importance beside the other two. If the “Spirit”? and 
“‘water’’ in the passage of 1 Jn are sacramental, the passage 
would seem to reflect a very early stage when the cup was not 
being recognized by some as having power to convey the benefit 
of Christ along with the others. To such people 1 Jn would be 
saying that the Logos-Jesus came to the world not only in the 
sacraments of “‘Spirit’’ and baptism but also in the eucharist, 
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and that the three sacraments all alike, eis 7d @y, unite in 
bearing witness of that coming. 


Whatever explanation of the passage may be the true one, 
there is nothing in it that requires a late date. 


Similarly the eschatological immediacy in which 1 Jn re- 
pudiates the heretics is rather early than late. For “‘it is the 
last hour,’’ and these heretics, who are antichrists, are final 
proof of the fact (2 18). We have long associated the passionately 
immediate anticipation of eschatological triumph with early 
times: on this basis, largely, do we suppose that 1 Thess is an 
early letter of Paul. The same argument would incline us to 
put 1 Jn also early (and the Gospel with its similar eschatological 
immediacy, as well). 

Without stopping to analyze all the rest of the possibly late 
details in 1 Jn, none of which offers so good a case for lateness as 
the foregoing, we may conclude that the relation between Jn 
and the Epistles, whatever it was, can by no means be used as 
an argument for a late date of the Gospel. 


3. Johannine Ecclesiasticism. John must be dated late, an- 
other argument runs, because it reflects an advanced sacra- 
mental position in its references to both baptism and the eucha- 
rist, and has a far from primitive conception of the Christian 
community or Church.3* Again the argument seems quite with- 
out foundation. 


As to baptism, Jn 3 3-8, with its reference to being born again 
in water, is in no way a more elaborate conception than Paul’s 
idea that in the same rite the believer is baptized into Christ’s 
death. Neither explanation needs to be later than the other. 


The eucharist in Jn presents more elaborate difficulties, but 
in the discourse on the eucharist (in the sixth chapter) nothing 
is said which goes beyond the eucharistic doctrine of Paul. 
What seems sophisticated and late in John is the extensive use 
of the Philonic metaphor that the manna of the wilderness was 


3t This is most succinctly stated by the Lakes, Introduction, 61-63 
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the Logos.*? This allegory of the manna was possibly a common- 
place not original with Philo. Its application to the eucharist 
was very early, for Paul refers to it in 1 Cor 102-4. In this 
passage Paul, by casual allusion alone, can say that the sacra- 
ment of baptism was in fact given to the Fathers in the cloud 
and in their crossing the Red Sea,33 while they got the spiritual 
food and drink (sc. which Christians have in the eucharist) 
through eating the manna and drinking the stream from the rock, 
which rock and its stream with Philo was the Logos or Sophia, 
with Paul was Christ. That is, Paul makes it clear that by the 
barest allusion the Corinthian community would understand 
that the bread of the eucharist equals the manna, since both 
are the eating of the Logos. There must have been considerable 
exposition of that complicated equation such as Jn 6 gives 
before Paul could have alluded to it as cryptically as he does for 
the Corinthians. It is natural to suppose that it is the explanation 
of the eucharist which he himself taught them when he was with 
them, so that he did not need to repeat it fully in his letter. In 
contrast there is another story of the meaning of the eucharist 


which he must tell them in full as though they had never heard 
it before, the story of the institution of the eucharist at the Last 
Supper. To this we shall return. Here it need only be emphasized 
that the eucharist-manna theory of Jn is at least as old as, 


3? Material on this in Philo is summarized in my By Light, Light, 1935, 208. 

33 This verse is one of the most important for the continuity into Christian- 
ity of what I described in By Light, Light as the ‘‘Mystery of Moses”’ (see esp. 
chapters VII and VIII). There I explained what Philo meant when he talked 
of being ‘‘initiated by Moses into the greater mysteries.’’ Yet nothing Philo 
says carries the idea quite so far as this statement of Paul, which from its 
cryptic character is obviously an allusion to a commonplace for his readers, 
that the crossing of the Red Sea was (by allegory but none the less really) 
a baptism of the Fathers into (eis) Moses himself. That his readers could 
have understood such an allusion is conceivable only if some Jewish exposition 
of Moses set forth a doublet of the Red Sea and the Well in the Desert, along 
with manna, and if Moses was therein himself the Logos into whom the Fathers 
were baptized and of whom they communicated. It is precisely this doublet 
which I discuss in that work at pages 221 f.; while that Moses was both the 
Logos incarnate, and the one who released the Logos to the Fathers in the 
manna and the well, seems Philo’s central point. The crossing of the Red 
Sea followed by a scene at a well appears likewise at Dura. 
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probably considerably older than, the letter to the Corinthians. 
Its presence in Jn does not suggest a late date. 


If Jn’s sacramentalism is not late, neither is its conception 
of the Christian community, or Church. The only parts of the 
Gospel which can remotely be construed as references to the 
Church are the ‘I am the vine, ye are the branches” of Jn 15 1 £., 
the sense of corporateness of the final prayer of Jn 17, and the 
committing to the disciples of the power to forgive sins in 
Jn 20 22, 23. Of all three a word must be said. 


The vine in this passage, as even Archbishop Bernard recog- 
nized,#4 is not the Church but is Jesus himself. The vine is a 
figure here of the nature of Jesus, that is, we shall presume, it 
is a Logos figure. It is not that Jesus is the trunk and we the 
branches: the conception is a much more mystical one, that 
Jesus is the vine in its entirety, and we are branches in the vine, 
parts of a greater unit, not whose source but whose totality is 
Jesus. The figure presented such grave difficulties that, popular 
as it was in art, the later Church made little or no use of it to 
describe the corpus Christianum: the official figure of the Church 
is not the vine but Paul’s ‘“‘head and members.” For the vine of 
Jn is actually pure pantheism. Far from representing an ad- 
vanced stage, it represents a primitive stage where the notions 
of paganism were being borrowed without adequate digestion or 
a full sense of their implications.55 The great Logos in which we 
are all members is a Stoic conception, but as presented in the 
Gospel the vine is the Logos rather in the form of Neo-Platonic 
emanation than in the Stoic form, since the Logos-vine is not 
itself the ultimate: God is the farmer cultivating the vine, not 
himself the vine as he would be to a Stoic. The vine of Jn echoes 
not so much the Stoic Logos as the adaptation of the Stoic Logos 


34 II, 478. He thinks it is a eucharistic reference suggested by the first 
eucharist just celebrated (according to Paul and the Synoptics). See also 
Ed. Schweizer, Ego Eimi, 1939, 39-43. 

3s Bernard, II, 477, 478, recalls that Israel was often compared to a vine 
in the OT, and that this is the source usually assigned to the Johannine pas- 
sage. Although he fails to see the pantheism of the passage he is still quite 
right in feeling that this is a totally different vine from the tragic vine of the 
prophets and psalms. 
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to Platonic thinking for which Philo is proverbial, though in all 
the multitude of figures by which Philo presents the Logos in 
this sense in no place does he, so far as I know, say that the 
Logos as it spreads down from God is a “‘vine.”’ But in his most 
explicit single description of this emanation in which all things 
find their reality, while his figures are usually those of light and 
a stream, he does refer to the lesser manifestations as growing 
out (germinant) from the higher.36 The Evangelist may have 
had the figure from pagans among whom this Logos conception 
was applied to Dionysus in a sacramental as well as philosophic- 
mystical sense, but more likely, since his figures had demon- 
strably for the most part been used previously by hellenized Jews, 
he had this figure too from such Jews, even though it is not to 
be found in Philo. In any case it indicates no advanced ec- 
clesiasticism at all, but only the sense of solidarity which the 
Christians must have had from the beginning, a solidarity and 
oneness in Christ. It is the kind of figure which the Christian 
community would have applied to itself before it had Paul’s 
“head and members,”’ rather than afterwards. 

The prayer of Jn 17 similarly seems to me not to be late. It is 
an elaborate exposition, probably the first in writing, of a con- 
ception that all are one in Jesus as Jesus is one with the Father. 
One of the ideas of the chapter is that Jesus as the Son gives 
to his followers the revelation of God (vss. 7, 8), and this idea 
we know was at least as old as Q, since it is clearly if briefly 
stated in Mt 11 25-30=Lk 10 21, 22. This is the only extended 
“Johannine” fragment in Q, and it has caused great perplexity 
among scholars who have thought this sort of thinking must be 
late. All difficulties disappear if we suppose that such ideas in 
the Church were early. Certainly no one can seriously argue 
that this Synoptic pericope of Q originated without counter- 
parts or context in the early Church.37 

More suggestive of later ecclesiasticism is finally the incident 
in Jn 20 22, 23, where Jesus in an appearance to the disciples after 


3 QE ii, 68. Philo did not invent this conception of the emanations. See 
Onatas the Pythagorean quoted in my By Light, Light, 20, 21. 

37 A brilliant discussion of the problem was recently presented by T. Arved- 
son, Das Mysterium Christi: Eine Studie zu Mt 11 25-30,1937. 
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his resurrection breathed upon them and gave them the Holy 
Spirit together with the power to forgive sins. All commentators 
at once recall the accounts in Mt (16 19 and 18 18) of the giving 
of this same power to the disciples, as weil as the final commis- 
sion to baptize in the name of the Trinity (28 19, 20). Again 
Bernard** is right in seeing that the Johannine commission is 
more primitive than any in Mt, and that the author of Jn could 
not have known the Matthean form of the tradition. The power 
of forgiveness may well have been one, as the records relate, 
which Jesus claimed for himself in his life time, and which his 
successors claimed from the beginning in his name along with 
other miraculous powers. It must have been as early a pre- 
rogative as the power to baptize which implied it. At the same 
time, as we have remarked, Acts tells us that the practice of 
giving the Spirit was early, apparently as early as baptism itself. 
The explanation that Jesus authorized such power must have 
been almost as early as its primitive exercise. I see no hint of 
“later ecclesiasticism”’ in Jn’s use of the tradition. 


II. PosttrvE ARGUMENTS FOR AN EARLY DATE 


A. The Author's Ignorance of the Synoptic Tradition 


No more irrelevant description of its character was ever 
forced upon a document than the current conception that Jn 
was written to correct or supplement the Synoptics. We have 
seen that the author can reproduce that tradition as accurately 
as any one when he wanted or was able to do so. He seems to 
have reproduced so little of the Synoptic tradition for the reason 
that he knew so little of it. The author had a stray pericope 
sheet of the cleansing of the temple, for example, or had heard 
the story in isolation. He then put it where he did at the begin- 
ning of Jesus’ career not because he wanted to correct Mk’s 
allocation of it to the end of Jesus’ life, but simply because he 
did not know in the least where it belonged.2® Much ir the 


38 II, 677-681. 
39 See on this Gardner-Smith, 12-15. 
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Synoptic tradition that would have been of great value to his 
monumental allegory of Jesus’ nature and mission he omits, 
while he includes such pericopes as the anointing of the feet 
‘and the walking on the water although they have little more 
value for his purpose than most of what else the Synoptists 
relate. He omits the one block of material because he happened 
not to have it, just as he included the other merely because he 
had it at hand. He was uninterested in gathering such material, 
and concentrated upon his allegory and creative writing of 
sermons for Jesus, because like Paul he felt that Jesus’ nature, 
incarnation, death, and resurrection were the essence of the 
Christian message. So, unlike Paul, he gives a few key events 
as pretexts for the “I am’”’ sermonizing of his divine Logos, but 
like Paul it is the one event, the incarnation and victory over 
“death” or the “world,” in which he is interested. Such a point 
of view seems to me definitely an early one. There is certainly 
no reason for dating it late in the case of Jn when we know it was 
early in the case of Paul. 


B. The Virgin Birth 


Since the incarnation is the central interest of both Paul and 
Jn it is equally significant, and in the same way for each, that 
neither of them records the Virgin Birth. In the case of Mk 
and Paul it is usual to suppose that this event was omitted be- 
cause they had not heard of it, and their ignorance is taken to 
indicate that both were written early. The same inference is 
natural for Jn. Indeed it was the amazing absence of any ref- 
erence to the miraculous birth of Jesus in the Gospel which 
provoked an early attempt (beginning apparently in the mid- 
second century) to alter Jn 113 so that it would suggest the 
Virgin Birth rather than the divine birth of all believers.*° 


4° For such spiritual birth see my By Light, Light, 153-166, 201. W. Bauer, 
op. cit. 22, briefly reviews the argument about the text, and properly decides 
for the traditional reading. Bultmann, Ev. Joh., 37, n. 7, says that Jn “‘deu 
Gedanken der Jungfrauengeburt nicht nur nicht enthalt, sondern (wie Paulus) 
ausschliesst.’”” On the other side see best: T. Zahn, Komment. 2. NT, IV, 
Evang. des Joh., 1908, 72-77, 700-703. I should have ignored this point but 
for the kind prompting of M. S. Enslin. 
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It is much more certain that the author of Jn did not know 
the story of the Virgin Birth, at least as it is told in Mt and Lk, 
than that either Mark or Paul did not know of it. For Jn 
(7 41-43) records that when some claimed that Jesus was the 
Messiah others objected on the ground that Jesus was a Galilean 
and hence could not be the Messiah since the Messiah was to be 
born in Bethlehem of the seed of David. The pericope as Jn 
records it must be quite primitive. It was this objection which 
was later recorded in Mt as a prophecy specifically of the birth 
of Jesus. That is, the objection to Jesus on the basis of this 
prophecy led the Christians to claim that the prophecy had been 
fulfilled: that Jesus had actually been born in Bethlehem of the 
seed of David, a claim of which we have two versions. It seems 
impossible that the author of Jn knew these answers, and yet 
left the objection in the air as he has done. It is much more 
likely that he had never heard them, and such ignorance we must 
ascribe to quite an early date in Christian history, in Jn’s case 
as in the others.” 


C. The Institution of the Eucharist. 


It seems equally clear that the author of Jn had no knowledge 
of the institution of the eucharist at the Last Supper as told by 
Paul and the Synoptists. The eucharistic discourse of Jn 6 has 
been mentioned for what seems to me the primitive character 
of its theology or philosophy as compared with the Pauline 
story. It seems incredible to me that an author who would have 
retold in such detail as he did the story of the Passion, and who 
felt it important to stress as he did the Last Supper, should 


4 This passage is discussed at greater length, but with the same conclusion, 
by Gardner-Smith, 38-40. 

42 “‘T am the vine” of ch. 15 has of course been explained as a eucharistic 
utterance from early times. Bernard (I, pp. clxvi-clxxvi), who argues that 
that was its meaning, can still, after reviewing all the evidence, conclude only 
that such an interpretation ‘is not modern fancy.” W. F. Howard, The 
Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation, 1931, 150, says outright 
what most commentators presume about the omission of the eucharist from 
the Last Supper in Jn: ‘Silence assumes knowledge in this case.’’ Prejudg- 
ment can go no farther. 
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have failed, had he known it, to rehearse the event which the 
Church has ever since thought to be the supreme act of the 
Christ of history, the institution of the eucharist at the Last 
Supper.*® 

The sixth chapter, with its long insistence upon the necessity 
of eating the flesh (and drinking the blood vss. 53-s6),44 shows 
that the members of John’s community were devout com- 
municants who believed in the real presence. But they knew 
only the quite clumsy story of the multiplication of the loaves 
and fishes to justify their practice, quite clumsy because it made 
no place for the wine, while it included the soon to be discarded 
fish as part of the meal. Now the art remains of early Christian- 
ity make it highly likely that the early eucharistic observance 
included fish with the bread and wine, and it has long been 
suspected that the Messianic fish which the Jews of the time 
ate, along with the bread and wine which they still partake of 
with “blessing” in a speeial way, was what lay behind the 
Christian observance. In so brief an essay there is not space 
to present or to discuss this evidence.** What appears increas- 
ingly likely is that on Friday nights, as well as at the major 
feasts, faithful Jews were eating a Messianic meal, in which they 
partook of the Messiah in the form of fish, bread, and wine, in 
anticipation of his coming and of the great Messianic banquet 
of the future life. This banquet early Christians would have 
continued, since they were still observant Jews. Only, and this 
was the great step, since Jesus was now their Messiah, the 
Christians in partaking of the Messiah were partaking of Jesus 
Christ himself. Myths are much more apt to be produced by 


4 Bacon, Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, 431. 

44 Colwell, 136, 137, minimizes Jn’s concern with sacramentalism, to the 
point of making the author reject in this discourse reference to ‘‘anything 
physical.’’ It is one of Colwell’s least convincing passages. 

45 The subject has been discussed, but by no means exhausted, by I. Schef- 
telowitz, ‘Das Fisch-Symbol im Judentum and Christentum,” Archiv fir 
Religions-wissenschaft, XIV (1911), 1-53; F. Gavin, ‘‘Berakha and Eucharist,” 
in his The Jewish Antecedents of the Christian Sacraments, 1928, 59-114. 
Gavin gives in the notes on pp. 64, 65, a valuable bibliography, from which 
should especially be mentioned W. O. E. Oesterley, The Jewish Background of 
the Christian Liturgy, 1925, 156-230. 
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cult acts than cult acts by myths. Christians in this early meal 
found themselves partaking of Jesus Christ in the blessed ele- 
ments, and the practice cried out for a definitely Christian 
justification, arising from an act or command of Jesus himself. 
Two stories thus arose. 


The first story would appear to be that given in Jn. For this 
the analogy of the miraculous feeding of the ancient Israelites 
in the desert with manna, and their getting the divine drink 
from the rock of Sophia or Logos, of which mention has already 
been made, offered one element. Just why the fish took the place 
of the rock as symbol of the divine fluid in the new version of 
the story I cannot say. But Jesus took the place of Moses for 
the Christians now in a new feeding of the multitude in the 
desert, and this was a symbol of the new sacrament in which 
Jesus gave his flesh and blood to his followers, the heavenly 
food and drink, and made such partaking a general requirement 
for all Christians. With this, as we shall see at once, was fused 
another, a Messianic, element. 


That this stage in, or form of, the celebration of the eucharist 


is not purely imaginative on my part is definitely witnessed by 
the order for the celebration of the eucharist in the Didache. 
The passage, familiar as it is, is so important that it must be 
quoted entire: 


IX. 1. And concerning the eucharist, hold eucharist thus: 2. First 
concerning the cup, “‘We give thanks to thee, our Father, for the holy 
Vine of David thy child, which thou didst make known to us through 
Jesus thy child; to thee be glory for ever.’”’ 3. And concerning the 
broken bread: “We give thanks to thee, our Father, for the life and 
knowledge which thou didst make known to us through Jesus thy child. 
To thee be glory for ever. 4. As this broken bread was scattered upon 
the mountains, but was brought together and became one, so let thy 
Church be gathered together from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom, 
for thine is the glory and the power through Jesus Christ for ever.” 
5. But let none eat or drink of your eucharist except those who have 
been baptized in the Lord’s Name. For concerning this also did the Lord 
say, “Give not that which is holy to the dogs.” 

X. 1. But after you have been filled, thus give thanks: 2. “We 
give thanks to thee, O Holy Father, for the holy Name which thou didst 
make to tabernacle in our hearts, and for the knowledge and faith and 
immortality which thou didst make known to us through Jesus thy 
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Child. To thee be glory for ever. 3. Thou, Lord Almighty, didst create 
all things for thy Name’s sake, and didst give food and drink to men 
for their enjoyment, that they might give thanks to thee, but us hast 
thou blessed with spiritual food and drink and eternal life** through thy 
Child. 4. Above all we give thanks to thee for that thou art mighty. 
To thee be glory for ever. 5. Remember, Lord, thy Church, to deliver 
it from all evil and to make it perfect in thy love, and gather it together 
in its holiness from the four winds to thy kingdom which thou hast 
prepared for it. For thine is the power and the glory for ever. 6. Let 
grace come and let this world pass away. Hosannah to the God of David. 
If any man be holy, let him come! if any man be not, let him repent: 
Maran atha, Amen.” 7. But suffer the prophets to hold eucharist as they 
will. 


Here are a number of very important Johannine reminiscences. 
The cup is the vine, ‘‘made known through Jesus thy Child.”’# 
The bread is broken and scattered ‘‘on the mountains.’’#* The 
bread gives “‘life,’’ ‘eternal life,’’4° and ‘knowledge,’ which 
again had been revealed in Jesus. In the story in Jn the frag- 
ments were gathered together into twelve baskets, and its 
gathering together in the Didaché signified the reunion of the 
Church, a direct adaptation of a Jewish-Messianic prayer for 


the runion of the scattered tribes.5° The concluding prayer 
echoes the Johannine idea that they are ‘‘filled.”’** The éoxn- 
vwoev of Jn has become xateoxnvwoas, and Jesus is ‘“taber- 


4 K. Lake, whose translation in the Loeb Classics I am in the main repro- 
ducing here, allowed “light” instead of “‘life’’ to slip through the printers’ 
hands. 

47 Why “child,” mats, instead of the Johannine “son,” vids, I shall not 
guess. In Jn, as we shall see, the vine is not eucharistic at all. The Didaché 
appears here to be a later adaptation of Jn’s earlier conception. For if the 
author of Jn had meant the reader to understand the eucharist by the vine 
he would in all likelihood, in view of chapter 6, have said so. 

48 éravw T&v dpewv. In Jn (63) the miracle happens when Jesus had gone 
“to the mountain,” eis 7d dpos. In Mk 6 46 Jesus goes to the mountain 
only after the miracle, as in Jn 6 15. But in Mt 15 29 the feeding of the four 
thousand takes place upon a hill. Gardner-Smith, 28, thinks of a common 
oral tradition, but does not consider adequately the possible ritualistic 
nature of that tradition. 

49 Cf. Did. ix, 3 and x, 3 with Jn 6 27, 48-59. 

5° Oesterley, The Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy, 81, quotes 
the Jewish evidence. 

st Didaché: pera 70 éutrAnoORvar; Jn: ws everAnoOynoar. 
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nacling,”’ through the eucharist, in our hearts; but the allusion 
seems clear. Those who partake of the eucharist are different 
from all others, further, in that they take the ‘‘spiritual food and 
drink along with eternal life” through Jesus, which is an echo 
of the figure of the manna, though in the phrase with which 
Paul referred to it rather than Jn. The fishes have already 
disappeared, and in the final line the Didaché shows that “‘proph- 
ets” could and did celebrate differently. Whether this is a 
reference to celebration according to the soon to become standard 
tradition of Paul-Mk we cannot say. 

Oesterleys has made it quite clear that the Didaché formula 
is itself an adaptation of Jewish liturgy, since unquestionable 
traces of identity still survive in spite of the number of editing 
hands through which the Jewish and Christian traditions have 
gone. When Jn 6 is considered with them, as it does not occur 
to Oesterley to do, parallels with the Jewish prayer increase. 
This evidence we cannot discuss here. The evidence which 
Oesterley presents, however, shows that the gathering together 
in the Didaché of the Church from the four winds, as a result of 
the bread broken and brought together upon the mountains, is 
an adaptation of a Messianic prayer that the twelve tribes be 
gathered together from the four corners of the earth when the 
“ensign’’ appears upon the mountains. 

In terms of Jewish mystic thought, which seems to me to have 
been the starting point of Christian formulations of the sacra- 
ment, the twelve baskets, continuing the twelve tribes of the 
Jewish prayer, would make the Christian ceremony a rite of 
what Philo and later the Christians called the ‘‘true Israel.’ 
When the twelve become the seven, and the loaves are seven, 


8? Did. x, 3: mvevpatixiy tpodjy Kal wotrov; 1 Cor 103,4: mvevpaTixov 
BpSpa Kal mvevparixdy ropua; Jn 6 55: GAnOnS Bpdors kai adnOjs oars. 
Paul seems not to have originated this phrase, at least not here. From his cas- 
ual allusion to it he would appear to be quoting a detail ordinarily rehearsed 
along with the consecration of the elements, a ritual which itself may have 
been much like that in the Didaché, and which Paul may well himself have 
used earlier at Corinth. 

33 Op. cit., 131, 132, 188. In addition to what follows in the text Oesterley 
points out that in the Kiddush as in the Didaché the cup is blessed before 
the bread. See 1 Cor 10 16, 21. 
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in the Markan account of the four thousand the whole is made 
more directly into a celebration of the Logos in terms of the 
mystic seven.54 The seven is definitely the more sophisticated 
number, and it is interesting that it is found in Mk, along with 
the original twelve, rather than in Jn which knows only the 
more primitive five and twelve. Had the author of Jn had the 
Markan seven before him I am sure he would have preferred it. 
The exact history of the rite will never be reconstructed from 
our evidence. But the evidence together indicates that the 
eucharist in the early Church was actually celebrated in terms 
of the miraculous feeding, and that the value of the rite as 
thus celebrated was that in it one partook of Christ’s body and 
blood, which brought “eternal life” and “gnosis.” It is this 
celebration in a primitive form which the Johannine account 
reflects. Apparently its author had never heard of another form 
of celebration. 


Already by the time of the composition of Mk, however, this 
story had ceased in many circles to be the official account of the 
institution of the eucharist. Mark has heard another and much 
better account of the institution, and so, while the multiplication 


of the loaves was still to him a sacred story, carefully preserved 
in two versions (presumably as told in two different communi- 
ties), it was no longer his story of the institution.s5 For Paul, 
under stress of inner disquiet, as such things usually happen, 
had meanwhile “received from the Lord”’ the tremendous revela- 
tion of the institution at the Last Supper.‘ This story of the 


54 See my By Light, Light, passim, for these ideas. 

ss A slight indication that Jn is here more primitively ritualistic than Mk 
is that Jn speaks of Jesus’ preliminary blessing of the bread only as evxa- 
ptornoas, while all the Synoptics have evAdynoev. Both terms are used by 
the Synoptists in the story of the four thousand (cf. Mk 8 6), as they are, of 
course, at the Last Supper (Mk 14 22, 23). 

56 | have heard it argued that mapé\aBov means “‘I received”’ specifically 
in the sense of “received from tradition,” and such is certainly a natural 
meaning of the word when used by itself. But mapéAaBov amd tod Kupicu 
can mean only “I received from the Lord,” not “I have received a tradition 
which originated from the Lord.” Such translation is a consummate example 
of special pleading. It is obvious that the only way Paul could have received 
this story ‘from the Lord”’ was in a vision. 
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institution must rapidly have supplanted the other, and become 
the one rehearsed at the consecration of the elements. It was 
much better adapted to the purpose. Still, I suspect from 
Christian art that the fishes were long an actual part of the eu- 
charistic food, and from this the Christ-fish symbol got its popu- 
larity. But that, I have said, is too long a story to rehearse here. 

The point is that Jn presents us with the miraculous feeding 
as the story of the institution, while Paul and the Synoptics 
present the Last Supper. That the author of Jn knew but 
rejected or ignored the Pauline story, and created in its place 
a eucharistic meaning for the story of the feeding as told by 
Mk is possible. But in view of the later unbroken loyalty of the 
Church to the Pauline account, this is a much less likely hypoth- 
esis (and this is all we can hope to show) than that Jn actually 
tells the original story of the institution, tells it because it is 
the only one he knows. At the time Jn was composed Paul 
may have already told his version in the letter to the Corinthians, 
along with his passing allusion to the earlier account.” But 
Paul’s new story seems at once to have got such wide popularity 
that Jn would naturally be dated, if not earlier, at least not 
much later. 

With this argument goes the generally admitted fact that Jn 
preserves the true (or original) date of the Last Supper in making 
it fall upon the evening before the day when the paschal lamb 
would have been killed and eaten, while the Synoptics all agree 
in making the Last Supper the Passover meal itself. The 
arguments for preferring Jn’s date need not be rehearsed here.** 
Enslin®® suggests that Jn changed the Synoptic date so that the 
death of Jesus would coincide with the killing of the paschal 
lambs, but this is highly artificial. For Jn did not change the 
date. Jn tells the right date because the author knew it and 
had no reason to change it. It was in the Paul-Mark tradition 
of the founding of the eucharist at the Last Supper that the 
date became changed, for it was in that tradition that the eu- 
charist became the meal when the Christians ate not the manna 


587 See above. 
s8 They will be found conveninetly summarized in Bernard, I, pp. cvi-cviii. 
59 Op. cit., 445, 446. 
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from heaven but the “lamb that was slain.” True, Jesus was 
“The Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world” 
to Jn (1 29), but this was not a figure from the Jewish paschal 
lamb: it was the lamb led to slaughter of Is 53 7, which in turn 
was the lamb of sacrifice of Ex 29 38-41. Nothing in Jn associates 
Jesus with the lamb of Passover.® It is Paul, in the very letter 
in which he tells of the Last Supper, who insists that Christ is 
our Passover, killed or sacrificed for us. In saying this Paul has 
the eucharist in mind as appears from the way he goes on to 
discuss the true unleavened bread (I Cor 5 7, s). The date of 
the Supper was changed, that is, to equate the eucharist with 
passover. The author of Jn, who knew nothing of all this, left 
the original date. From this again we should presume that Jn 
is an early account as compared with Mk. 

Other details might be considered to indicate an early date 
for the Gospel, but they would be incidental, and the case must 
stand or fall with these.* 


III. THe BEGINNINGS OF HELLENISTIC CHRISTIANITY 


It is extremely difficult for our minds to leave a gap in history 
with not even a hypothesis to fill it. Lacking any specific in- 
formation about how or when Christianity developed so as to 
make possible the writing of Jn, for example, scholars from 


60 Bernard, II, 651, says that Jn 19 36 reflects the passover lamb of Nu 9 12, 
but it seems much closer to Ps 34 20 as B. Weiss suggested (Johan.-Evang., 
in Meyer’s Kommentar, 1893, 602). Barton’s guess that all that was implied 
was a coincidence with, and hence a fulfillment of, an expression in the Torah 
seems the most likely suggestion: JBL, XLIX (1930), 16, n. 11. 

6 Bernard, I, p. xciv, points out that Jn’s wa@nrai rather than “apostles” 
seems early; that the way Jn has the disciples address Jesus (Rabbi, and the 
Lord), and the story of Jesus’ baptism are both primitive may be disputed. 
Enslin, 440, makes exactly the opposite inferences from the story of the 
baptism. I can see nothing decisive in these either way. The same must be 
said of Torrey’s emphasis upon the statement that there is, not was, the pool 
of Bethesda in Jerusalem: see Bacon, Hellenists, 125. W. F. Howard, 147, 
148, notes that Jn 1 28, 44; 2 18-20; 7 1-13; 10 40-42, show traces of drawing upon 
a tradition of Synoptic type, a historical tradition, that is, but one not found 
in the Synoptic Gospels. He is right also in seeing in Lk 22 27 a reflection of 
the Johannine foot washing rather than the reverse: cf. 1 Pet 5 5. 
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earliest times have supposed that the Jesus of the Synoptics 
was the Jesus first preached, and that the Jesus of the Fourth 
Gospel was a product of the aged disciple or of a later generation. 
Everyone who does not accept the sermons of Jn as actual 
sermons of Jesus has presumed that early Christianity began 
with a Synoptic sort of message and only gradually became 
abstracted into such expression as is found in Jn. If Jn is by 
the foregoing arguments to be taken as primitive and early, 
we must accordingly set the Gospel in a new hypothesis of what 
happened in early Christian circles. 

Such a hypothesis suggests itself at once from the New Testa- 
ment writings. For the most obvious fact of early Christianity 
is the amazing divergence of points of view present in the NT 
itself. Mark describes the Jesus of wonderful deeds who was 
crucified and died. Q (if there ever was a single Q) presented 
Jesus as the teacher, with little concern for his deeds. Paul 
does not care about Jesus after the flesh at all, either in action or 
teaching, and knows only an incarnation of a divine potency 
(he calls it at least once the Spirit) whose victory over death 
on the cross and in the resurrection was his important contribu- 
tion. With this other writers agree in principle, such as the 
authors of Heb and Jas, but each explains the matter in so 
distinctive a way that it is hard to believe that any one of them 
had read, or had read as a close guide to his thinking, the writings 
of any other. Apocalyptic and eschatology take the most varying 
roles in the different writers until they burst in the Book of 
Revelation. Some, like Mt and Jas, keep the Jewish legal point 
of view (with important modifications, of course). The Johan- 
nine group only presents one more, distinctive, approach. 

To take all these writings and arrange them in order according 
to a theory of the development of ideas among early Christians 
is fascinating, but (I am sure) futile. Most scholars have accepted 
Colossians and Philippians as Pauline, for example, and ac- 
cordingly dated them earlier than Mk. Yet they have felt 
that Jn, which is in no respect more “advanced” than these 
two letters, must be late. 

It is much more promising to look for the basic message of 
earliest Christianity in the common denominators among all 
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these documents. From this point of view it at once appears 
that what they all unite in proclaiming is the conception of 
incarnation, crucifixion, and resurrection, along with the Mes- 
sianic implication of these. Each of the NT writers uses this 
as a basis for rationalization, in which he feels amazingly free 
to construct for himself a theory for what we should call the 
person and work of Jesus. The most serious divergencies, those 
between the conservative Jewish group and the hellenizers, are 
presented to us in Acts and the letters of Paul largely in terms 
of Paul’s problems. But meanwhile what sort of Christianity 
did the Ethiopian Eunuch take back to Ethiopia? What was 
the message of Philip or of Barnabas? 

The impression the NT chiefly gives is that, stirred by the 
amazing story of Jesus crucified and risen, each person then, as 
each generation since has done, saw in this stupendous phenom- 
enon the fulfillment of his hopes. To the eschatologists Jesus 
was the eschatological Messiah, bound to return to accomplish 
what his crucifixion had temporarily prevented. To the legists 
he taught the complete and perfect law. To the priestly minded 
he became the lamb that was slain, or the perfect and eternal 
High Priest. To one looking like Paul for a mystic appropriation 
of the heavenly Law as an escape from bodily compulsion and 
legalistic positivism, Jesus brought the Law of the Spirit which 
freed one from the Law of Sin and Death. To one like the author 
(or authors) of Jn and 1 Jn who wanted the Logos with its Life 
and Light so that one’s personality could blend in the being of 
God, Jesus offered just that. 

All of these quests are demonstrably pre-Christian. Each 
writer felt salvation as he discovered that Jesus was It, the 
objective of his own spiritual longings, such as he had felt before 
he was a Christian at all. And each writer confuses us in turn 
because he does not explain the Logos, or the Spirit-Law, ox 
the Messiah, or the Son of Man, or whatever it is with which 
he is identifying Jesus. He does not tell what he means by 
spiritual rebirth, or by justification (to use the traditional word 
for dixatoobvn). Each man assumes that his terms, like his 
It, are familiar to his audience, and that all he needs to do is to 
announce that Jesus was, or brought to men, their hearts’ desires. 
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Not the nature of salvation, but the fact that Jesus saves, is 
the message of the writers. We must reconstruct with painful 
difficulty what they meant by that salvation in each case since 
they assume that the reader has known that long before. 

The earliest presentations of the Christian message are pre- 
cisely the ones with the most unified point of view. Mk and 
Q are much simpler than Mt and Lk because Mt and Lk try 
to combine the two earlier Christian messages into one. Paul is 
early. The Peter of Acts and of Paul’s letters is early. The 
task of later Christianity was to combine all these points of view 
in the early documents into an inclusive presentation. 

From all these considerations Jn seems to me to be a primitive 
Gospel. Its author had been looking for the Logos in Life and 
Light, and he found it in the risen Lord. Whether he owed 
more to a Philonic sort of thinking or to eastern traditions need 
not concern us here. The point is that he could use an old hymn 
to Wisdom or Logos (the two are of course identical) for his 
Prologue, interrupting it with declarations by John the Baptist 
that Jesus was that Light, precisely because it was with a pre- 
Christian figure that he was identifying Jesus. He did not scorn 


Jesus after the flesh as Paul did. He tells a story of his life, 
and weaves into the story what snatches of Synoptic tradition 
he has heard or gathered in writing. The crucifixion and resur- 


6 At this point the evidence for the pre-Christian original of Jn’s Logos 
should be reviewed, but that would need a volume, not a digression. I may 
say in passing that in the latest and best treatment of the subject, that of 
Bultmann in his new commentary already cited, especially his comments on 
the Prologue, the author speaks even more vaguely than in his earlier works 
(such as his ‘Die religionsgesch. Hintergrund des Prol. z. Johannes-Evang.,” 
Eucharisterion dedicated to H. Gunkel, 1923, II, 3-26; i.e., Forschung. zur 
Relig. u. Literat. des A. u. N. Test., XIX, ii) of a pre-Christian ‘‘Gnosticism’”’ 
on which the Prologue was based. He has all along recognized that the im- 
mediate background of the Prologue must have been a Jewish form of that 
“Gnosticism,” Hellenistic Judaism itself. Yet he not once stops to take 
Philo himself seriously: indeed he specifically says in the commentary (10, 
n. 1) that for Jn it is not necessary to do so. Like all the commentators on 
Jn I have seen he is still content to break Philo’s mosaics up into pieces and 
use the isolated tesserae to match equally fragmentary bits in the pattern of 
Jn. The history of intellectual design can never be reconstructed by such a 
methodology. 
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rection are by far the most important of these. But all is sub- 
ordinate to the great message that the Life and Light of God 
was brought to men in the person of Jesus. 

To such a conclusion he might early have come in one of the 
Hellenistic synagogues of Jerusalem itself, or in Samaria, after 
the Hellenistic Christians had been dispersed in the persecution 
first led by Paul, or in Antioch, or in Ephesus (if you will), or in 
Alexandria. The strongly Semitic tone of the work, which even 
those admit who deny an Aramaic original, and the special 
feeling for Palestinian topography, make me incline to put the 
origin in Palestine, or to make the author a Palestinian Jew in 
exile.*3 That seems to me relatively unimportant. What is 
important is whether or not the thesis of this essay is true: that 
Jn represents a primitive attempt to explain Jesus’ person and 
work by seeing in him a fulfillment of pre-Christian dreams of 
the Logos-Life-Light of God made available to men. 


6 Since all we know of the Jews of the Diaspora suggests that they had no 
Semitic linguistic tradition at all. It is in stressing the Jewish (Hellenistic 
Jewish) origin of Jn that I must differ from what seems to be the point of 
view of Gardner-Smith who appears (on pp. 93, 94) to suppose that Jn was 
written in a place like Athens, Ephesus, or Alexandria, where ‘‘a higher educa- 
tion prevailed,” that is through direct contact with pagan philosophy. 





THE AUTHORSHIP AND SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


MARY E. ANDREWS 


GOUCHER COLLEGE 


HEN Ferdinand Christian Baur nearly a century ago 

worked out his suggestive interpretation of the Gospel 
of John, he demonstrated his originality and independence in 
his treament of the problem of authorship. He left it to the last, 
for to him it was a subordinate question. The division of critical 
opinion here hampered the understanding of the real nature of 
this Gospel. If it were apostolic, the author had been an eye- 
witness of the life of Jesus, his report was really authentic, and 
as an intimate disciple of Jesus his Gospel must be given prefer- 
ence over the others. But if criticism posited a non-apostolic 
author, the tendency was to lower the value of the Gospel, 
to deny its historical truth, and to see in its idealistic contents 
a deficiency of order and connection, as well as of depth and 
significance, of ideas. To Baur each of these judgments was as 
rash and one-sided as the other. He believed it possible both 
for an apostolic writer to transform the actual content of Gospel 
history, and for a non-apostolic author living at a later date to 
compose a document under the name of an apostle in which there 
was greater richness and depth of ideas than in the Synoptics. 
He saw that the real question was how a definite idea could win 
for itself such an overwhelming power over the historically 
Given. When he had demonstrated that this was a Gospel 
written from a definite point of view, that its content was 
idealistic and not historical, he turned to the problem of author- 
ship. He believed that the final truth of the historical narratives 
of John was in no way decided through this Gospel’s authenticity, 
noting that its most faithful interpreters felt the author’s sub- 
jectivity in the discourses of Jesus. 


Immediately preceding his discussion of the authorship is 
183 
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a significant section on the place of this Gospel in the early 
Christian consciousness which is deserving of restatement. The 
contents of the pages that follow is thoroughly Baurian. In the 
New Testament are three main forms of the Christian religious 
consciousness which are also stages in its development. These 
forms are distinguished by the significance given to the person 
of Jesus. 1) The Synoptic Gospels and the New Testament 
writings belonging together with them depict that side of 
Christianity most closely related to Judaism. It is a spiritualized 
Law with the new bond of forgiveness of sins accomplished 
through the Messianic death of Jesus. 2) The Pauline letters, 
with the contrast of Law and gospel, portray the Messiah as the 
object of faith, in the Pauline sense as Lord of the community. 
3) The Johannine gospel offers Jesus as its subject, identical 
with the Logos, with God from eternity, even himself God. 

The Pauline point of view helps in the understanding of the 
Johannine. In Paul there is struggle and conflict in the relation 
of men to God, in John the peace of unity has been achieved. 
In Paul the person of Christ is always a divine-human revelation, 
in John an absolute-divine. In Paul the highest contrast is that 
of the Old Covenant, of sins coming to their full power through 
the law and of God’s grace in the Gospel annulling and forgiving 
them; or, so far as the seat of sin is in the flesh, the anthropo- 
logical opposition of flesh and spirit. Man must first win the 
consciousness of forgiveness and grace with the suffering Christ, 
who died for the sins of the world, who became the sin and the 
curse of the Law, and the object of belief through faith. 

In this faith the person is justified before God and through 
it he becomes one with Christ, realizing in himself the same 
process of victory over sins, the same freedom from the law which 
comprises the essence of the reconciling death of Christ. In this 
death the person of Christ has its highest significance; he is the 
Son of God reconciling the world to God with whom he is joined, 
since he is risen and is at the right hand of God the Father, the 
Most High; he is now Lord, ruling with the power of God. Even 
in his divine power and dignity he is essentially a man, he is 
also the spirit-person who in his difference from the fleshly and 
earthly has in himself the spirit which makes alive, the Holy 
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Spirit. With the idea of Jesus’ death as the agent of forgiveness 
and of emancipation from the Law’s power, came the higher 
significance of the person of Christ. In Paul we have the person 
of Jesus raised to divine dignity, in John the essence of Chris- 
tianity is the revelation of the majesty of God in the only- 
begotten of the Father, in whose incarnation the final negation 
of the Law given by Moses is complete. The appearance of the 
only-begotten is the direct sharing of the divine essence with 
mankind. What in Paul is the deepening opposition of flesh and 
spirit, of sin and grace, is in John the objective contrast of two 
principles comprising the physical and ethical world of light 
and darkness; and the process of the Logos, in the struggle with 
the unbelief of the world, glorifying itself and in that glori- 
fication turning back to absolute identity with itself. 

Only from the Pauline point of view could one advance to the 
Johannine, not vice versa, hence this Gospel belongs to a period 
which had already gone far beyond the Pauline form of Chris- 
tianity. This Gospel has definite relation to both Judaism and 
heathenism. The preference is for Judaism because it knows 
and venerates the one true God, whom to know is eternal life 
(173). From the Jews alone is salvation (4 22) through the 
Messiah who shall be the Savior of the world (4 42) of whom 
Moses and the prophets had already written (5 46; 6 45). New 
Testament religion fulfills Old Testament religion (217; 3 4; 
631; 7 38; 12 144.; 12 38 8.; 19 28, 36, 37). The relation of the 
Jews to Messianic salvation is no longer a burning issue in John 
as in Paul; the unity of the Christian community is now a unity 
of the whole, the result of the death of Christ (12 24; 13 26). 
In the realization of the goal of Christian unity the heathen had 
the greater share; the Jews were negatively unbelieving. The 
Christianity of the Christian community already has absolute 
significance over Judaism and the Samaritan sect in 4 21, where 
Jesus says that neither in Jerusalem nor on Mt. Gerizim will 
they worship God in spirit and in truth. Now heathen and Jews 
share in the Messianic salvation realized in the Christian com- 
munity, one flock under one shepherd. 

Characteristic for the relation of the gospel to Judaism is the 
designation of Jesus’ opponents as hoi Joudaioi, which includes 
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the Sanhedrin, the Pharisees, the Archontes, even the ochlos. 
This is not the Synoptic designation of Jesus’ enemies. Unbelief 
is their basic characteristic. This shows that the Gospel arose 
out of a later period, and also attests the dogmatic point of view. 
The author read back into gospel history the present relation- 
ships of Jews and Christians. He accepted the Pauline view of 
the relation of the Jews to Christianity, developed it further 
and went on to the absolute idea of Christianity. In place of 
the genealogies he has the Logos become flesh. 

Compared with the great authority of Peter for the Jewish- 
Christians John is more Pauline, even to being very one-sided. 
The martyr fame glorifying Peter is matched by the more definite 
preference for the apostle John who remains the disciple of whose 
death no one ventures to speak, in whose name as in whose 
Gospel death is elevated into life. Unquestionably this is the 
feature distinguishing John from Peter and is the result of 
Jewish-Christian party-relationships and the attempt to vindi- 
cate the apostle John. The beloved disciple becomes the bearer 
of the form of Christian consciousness enunciated in his Gospel; 
the absolute idea of Christianity in the Johannine teaching of 
the person of Christ is brought to its adequate conception and 
expression. 

The title A postoloi never appears in this Gospel, and the author 
is quick to report whatever puts the apostles in an unfavorable 
light: Thomas’ question in 14 15, Philip’s demand in 14 18, the 
unbelief of all in 20 24. There are passages where the disciples 
show that they have not understood Jesus until after his death 
and resurrection (4 31 #., 5 55; 11 8 #., 16), to say nothing of the 
discourses of Jesus. The whole tenor of the farewell address 
points to a time when the Spirit conferred on the disciples would 
have given them a very different degree of knowledge and of 
spiritual consciousness. This point of view belongs to a period 
lying far beyond the earthly life of Jesus when the whole capacity 
for apostolic office had depended upon actual association with 
him. Judaism holds to the personal, to the apostles, especially 
to Peter. To the evangelist the spirit stands above the personal, 
even above the apostles; the community is the natural seat of 
the spirit; the apostles step into the background. 
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Could the apostle John have written a Gospel which developed 
from one basic idea? Does he combine, as this author must, a 
strong mystical speculative tendency with a strong historical 
sense? In Galatians 2 9 Peter and John are described as apostles 
of the circumcision in contrast to Paul. Paul is not to be hindered 
in his Gentile mission, but Jewish apostles have no call to preach 
the Gospel among the heathen. There is real contradiction 
between Gal 2 9 and John 12 20 s. where the Greeks come seeking 
Jesus. One passage sees John apostle to the Jews, the other 
would make him surpass Paul in his universalism! We have no 
sure evidence that the Jewish apostles did not remain ‘apostles 
of the circumcision.” This author could never have been such 
an apostle. The internal data make apostolic authorship appear 
doubtful, the external witness plainly contradicts the idea of 
apostolic authorship. One important datum of this latter type 
is found in the Passover controversy of the second century, 
another is the Apocalypse. 

1. The Passover controversy. The Asia Minor communities 
in their celebration of Passover followed Jewish customs and 
held their festival on Nisan 14th, appealing to Philip, John, 
Polycarp, Melito, and others. Jesus had eaten the Passover 
with his disciples on that day and now it should be done thus 
in memory of this act. The beginning of the controversy is to 
be sought in the idea that Jesus was the real and trué Passover 
Lamb, an idea firmly established in Rome before the issue arose 
in Asia Minor. If as Paul said (I Cor 57), Christ was the 
Passover Lamb, he must have died on that day, hence his last 
meal with his disciples was on Nisan 13th. The great leaders 
of Asia held to Nisan 14th on the ground that Jesus would have 
kept this meal as the Law prescribed. The Apostle John was 
introduced as the major authority for the Asia Minor practice. 
How then can he be the author of a Gospel in which the death 
of Jesus and his last meal are conceived precisely from the same 
point of view as that of the opponents of this practice? 

2. The Apocalypse. The above contradiction can be solved 
if the Apostle John mentioned by Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, 
is seen as the author of the Apocalypse, not of the Gospel. 
The newer criticism is incapable of objectivity here; while critics 
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agree that only one can be genuine, Apocalypse or Gospel, sub- 
jectivity has decided for the latter. But external data give the 
verdict as to which of the two writings is Johannine. Tradition 
reports a sojourn of many years in Asia Minor and Ephesus for 
the Apostle John (Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. I1, 22; III, 1. 1; III, 3. 4; 
Eus. H. E. 3, 23, 31). Justin is witness to the apostle as author 
of the Apocalypse, but the Evangelist is unknown to him 
(Trypho, c. 81). Bishop Polycrates says that the apostle John 
wore the petalon, a part of the head-dress of the high priest." 
Irenaeus and Eusebius preserve the tradition that John called 
the heretic, Cerinthus, Son of Satan. This fits the apocalyptist 
to whom everything that was not Christian in his sense appeared 
to be anti-Christian and Satanic. 


What was the individuality of the apostle John in the New 
Testament? He was a man of fiery, zealous nature to whom 
the name “‘son of thunder’’ was fitly applied (Mk 3 17), a person 
who would stop the work of a friendly exorcist, who would call 
down fire on an inhospitable Samaritan village (Lk 9 49, 54), 
a man ambitious for high rank (Mk 10 35, Mt 20 20) indicative 


of egotism and of the tendency to think in sensuous terms of 
future splendor. He is Judaistic, tending toward particularism. 
The Nicolaitans of the Apocalypse attest the presence of heathen 
elements with which true Christianity had to struggle. Such 
conflict was inevitable if the Apostle John worked against the 
ruling Pauline Christianity in Ephesus and other communities. 

From the end of the second century the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion has unanimously shown the authenticity and canonicity 
of John’s gospel. At that time genuine and spurious, canonical 
and apocryphal, were beginning to be distinguished, even though 
this ecclesiastical tradition was highly uncritical. Zeller has 
summed up the matter well: 


t Baur also accepts the tradition preserved by Epiphanius and Eusebius, 
both late fourth and early fifth century, that James, the brother of Christ 
and first Bishop of Jerusalem, and the Evangelist Mark also wore this distinc- 
tion. He sees this as the transfer of O. T. hierarchical ideas to Christendom 
in the form of Jewish Christianity and says that it agrees entirely with the 
Judaistic character of the Apocalypse. 
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“Irenaeus used the document, but he does not tell us whence he received 
it; he does not appeal to Polycarp, nor to Papias, nor to the presbyteri 
qui Ioannem A postolum viderunt, the authorities for his explanation of 
the Apocalypse; Tatian cites it, but does not say that his teacher Justin 
had also known it; Theophilus ascribes it to the Apostle John, but says 
nothing about how he knew that it belonged to the Apostle. It is present 
in the last three decades of the second century, it is used, almost without 
exception; it is attributed to the Apostle John, but upon what this 
attribution rests there has been nothing transmitted which has the value 
of an historical witness, and to fill the gap as Liicke does, through the 
demonstrably false claim of historical consciousness of the ancient 
Church which never really had this, is a procedure which is thoroughly 
unjustified.” 


The rejection of the Gospel by the Alogi, opponents of the 
Montanists, was motivated on critical and dogmatic grounds. 
They presupposed the truth of the Synoptics, and its deviations 
from this norm were too great. This is the best argument, but 
they do not seem to have raised any further issues, which is 
additional evidence for their lack of critical consciousness. There- 
fore we cannot say that there was continuity and unanimity of 
tradition concerning a writing not mentioned before 170 A. D. 
This silence is not accidental. Justin would have mentioned it; 
indeed, had he had such a Gospel, he would have given it the 
preference. 

How could the tradition of apostolic authorship of the Gospel 
have become so outspoken since the end of the second century 
if it had not existed in the previous silent years? The simplest 
answer would be to cite the Pastorals. But is it impossible for 
a non-apostolic writing to begin circulating as an apostolic one? 
It is difficult to know anything of the origin of any writing once 
it came into circulation, and it would be especially difficult in 
the scattered Christian communities with no close relationship 
between them. Much would depend on quite accidental cir- 
cumstances, much more in the character of the time. If any 
non-apostolic writing could be considered apostolic it would be 
John’s gospel. Apart from the one point emphasized by the 
Alogi, but in no other church circle, everything which separated 
John from the Synoptics, and gave it its spirit and character, 
could serve only to its introduction, its voluntary acceptance 
and its rapid spread in the Christian communities. 
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It took up into itself elements out of its period, spiritualized 
them and gave them a freer and more universal form. These 
more significant elements are Gnosticism, the Logos-teaching, 
the Holy Spirit as Paraclete, and the Passover controversy. To 
all these the Gospel has a characteristic reference, not that it is 
conditioned through them, but it is touched by them and yet 
remains free and independent in its connection with them. With 
the oldest form of Gnosticism, the Valentinian, its connection 
is clear; it stands close to Gnostic docetism in its portrayal of 
the person of Christ. The Johannine contrasts are the Gnostic 
contrasts. It is Gnostic, however, only as far as Gnosticism is 
an element of the general Christian consciousness. 

So it is with reference to the Logos-idea. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews had the seed of this idea clearly enough. This Gospel 
proclaimed fully the previous tendency of Christology to reach 
out beyond Jewish monotheism, like Alexandrian Platonism. 
Another contemporary interest which helped to make this Gospel 
acceptable was the portrayal of the independent significance of 
the Holy Spirit as the Paraclete. This figure, stressed in Montan- 
ism, was a feature of the time and may have had definite Chris- 
tian significance before Montanism. The Passover controversy, 
also connected with this Gospel, was one of the dissensions of 
the period. This author could choose one side or another here 
and he chose to stand on the freer view which transcended 
Judaism. In a time when the canon was still undecided and 
critical questions had little significance it is not strange that this 
Gospel was accepted as an apostolic writing. The Evangelist 
does not say that he is the apostle, but the reader will be led to 
the combination and place John’s name on the Gospel written 
in his spirit. 

How can one unite the originality of the Gospel with the non- 
apostolic, but fully unknown, personality of its author? This 
situation is not unique among the canonical writings. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews is a similar case, understandable only out 
of the development of the first Christian period. Why raise the 
objection that no one later than the disciples of Jesus could 
surpass them in originality and strength of spirit? Consider Paul 
and his call to the apostolic office. ‘“‘God revealed his son in me,” 
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says Paul in Gal 1 16. This author also could make Paul’s claim 
that God revealed his son to him. Apostolicity is not essential 
to truth. If his picture of the person of Christ is true and its 
idea adequate, it remains true whether or not he spoke with 
Nicodemus or the Samaritan woman; it is true because it alone 
is adequate to the absolute idea of Christianity which in this 
Gospel only is brought to its absolute expression. 

The same objections were made against Paul because he had 
not seen Christ in the flesh. The answer which Paul gave to his 
enemies is still the most striking refutation of those who would 
combat historico-critical results, as those of the Johannine 
Gospel, with the consequences which they draw out of them. 
Paul claims inner revelation (1 Cor 91). Why could not the 
Evangelist on the same basis speak of the only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth, even if he had not seen the 
splendor externally? Paul pointed to the fruits of his apostolic 
activity, saying, ‘“‘you are my work in the Lord.” If Paul’s 
letters are expressions of genuinely apostolic spirit, why not 
John’s Gospel? A Gospel that has preserved from its very be- 
ginning in the Christian consciousness of every century such a 
telling witness of its truly evangelical spirit loses nothing of its 
value through any results of criticism; it remains the single, 
sensitively true Gospel which stands above all others and 
differentiates itself from them in characteristic ways. Criticism 
can never admit, without involving itself in insoluble self- 
contradiction, that it is the work of the apostle John; but the 
author is a creative spirit whether he was called by this or by 
another name. : 

The view of the character of the Gospel can in no way depend 
only upon the name of the author. The Gospel becomes no more 
historical when we see it as the work of John than it is without 
this hypothesis. It must be investigated and judged according 
to the same principles of historical criticism, whether its author 
be the apostle or another; the idea of the whole, the connection of 
the individual parts, the relation to the Synoptic Gospels, all 
this in the cne case as in the other must be determined in the 
same way. Even if the author were an apostle we must accept 
the fact that he did not propose to write an historical Gospel 
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and could not have had this purpose in the beginning since he 
made the Logos-idea the essential idea of his gospel. That a 
specific human being is identical with the Logos cannot be sub- 
jected to empirical observation, on which an eye-witness could 
make an historical report. 


The contents of this paper is nearly a century old. That it 
does not seem so is evidence that we are dealing with an original 
and creative mind. Much argument would have been saved in 
the intervening century if scholars had followed Baur’s example 
and relegated problems of authorship of New Testament writ- 
ings to the end of their volumes. His approach was sane and 
logical. With the problem of the Gospel of John still awaiting 
solution in the light of modern criticism, appreciation of Baur’s 
work in this area of New Testament research is due to increase 
as it becomes more fully known. Not only did he separate the 
Fourth Gospel from the Synoptics, but he worked out an inter- 
pretation that still commands respect among the various inter- 
pretations that this Gospel has inspired. Baur does not deserve 
the neglect that has been his lot. 

His conviction that the Apostle John wrote the Apocalypse 
is persuasively stated. Here Baur is unusually receptive to the 
ecclesiastical tradition relative to the Asia Minor residence of 
John. Modern scholars accept the martyr death of both sons 
of Zebedee as established in consequence of the de Boor fragment 
discovered in 1888. It seems that Papias did assert that John 
and James were killed by the Jews. The basis of this statement 
may be the reference in Mark 10 35-40. Even so, it is the most 
natural interpretation of the passage. The fact that Baur has. 
been controverted on the Apocalypse as well as on other points 
does not at all alter the fact that in his work on the Gospel of 
John we are dealing with a view fresh and incisive, that came 
as a bracing wind clearing away débris and making scholarly 
progress possible on a straighter route than much previous 
travel which had moved in circles. 





THE EDITIO PRINCEPS OF PAUL 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


HE vital problem of the first appearance of Paul’s collected 
letters upon the early Christian scene, was fully and 
capably discussed in this JOURNAL in June 1944: the conclusion 
was generally favorable to the view that the ten letters of the 
primary canon were first issued as a collection toward the end 
of the first century — a theory that seems to me to clarify the 
history of early Christian literature to a remarkable degree." 
This view arose in my own mind, at least, out of a long struggle 
to live with a mass of familiar facts that seemed hard to reconcile 
with one another. The letters of Paul were older than the earliest 
Gospels, yet they exercised no influence upon them. The letters 
were marked by an exalted Christology, which was absent from 
Matthew, Mark and Luke, but was later present in John. Just 
after the appearance of Luke-Acts, but before the completion of 
the Revelation, these letters suddenly pass from deep obscurity 
into widespread influence. Ephesians, the most problematical 
of the group, shows the literary influence of all the rest. Yet the 
first writers to use the group use Ephesians too, so it must have 
been with them from the very beginning of their group-existence. 
Then there is the riddle of Philemon, so very personal, and yet 
a church letter too, and included from the beginning in the col- 
lection. To what church was it sent? Why was so personal a 
letter preserved? And what has become of Laodiceans, which 
Paul so particularly recommended to the Colossians? It must 
have stood with Colossians in the church chests of both Colossae 
and Laodicea; how could it have disappeared? 


t Lucetta Mowry, ‘‘The Early Circulation of Paul’s Letters” (JBL 63 [1944], 
73-86). 
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The meaning of these facts gradually dawned upon me. The 
letters after all were not written for publication at all, but each 
one for an immediate personal purpose; having met that purpose, 
the letter would fall into obscurity and even oblivion, as the vast 
majority of letters do; not one letter in a million is ever published, 
or even preserved. To the question, ‘If gospel materials had 
begun to circulate in the seventies and eighties, why not individ- 
ual letters of Paul?’ we answer, Because Paul’s epistles were 
letters, addressed to limited groups, and never intended for 
everybody, as the gospel materials were. They dealt vigorously 
with specific local and temporary situations here and there 
among the churches, while the gospel material was by its very 
nature applicable to the world at large. Only when some incident 
or situation, such as the publication of Luke-Acts, recalled 
attention to Paul and his work, would it occur to someone — 
probably already possessing some of his letters and so aware 
that he wrote useful letters to his churches — to look about for 
others, and thus find his way to a collection of them. Certainly 
somebody did this; they did not collect and publish themselves, 
although this seems to be the cherished prevalent impression. 


It is not solely the failure of Acts to disclose their influence 
that establishes the fact that they had not been in circulation 
earlier. That is a point of importance, but it does not stand 
alone. It is only the climax in a series of bits of evidence.? Paul 
had an extraordinary concept of Jesus, an elevated Christology, 
which a reader of his letters must have felt and reacted to, as 
the writer of John did later. But Mark shows no such reaction, 
nor does Matthew, nor does Luke. It is the failure of these 
successive Gospels, all dealing with the figure of Jesus, to show 
any influence of this Pauline Christology, that fills us with sur- 
prise, since we know that Paul’s letters were written long before 
these Gospels. How could they fail to take account, either pro 
or con, of views of Christ so momentous? These Gospels were 
written, we suppose, in the great centers (or at least circles) of 
Christianity, such as Rome, Antioch, Ephesus. If Paul’s letters 


2 I have discussed this point in New Chapters in New Testament Study (1937), 
pp. 62, 63, and An Introduction to the New Testament (1937), p. 211. 
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were in circulation anywhere, they must have circulated in one 
or another of these circles. What the possession of Paul’s letters 
would do to ax Evangelist’s Christology, the Gospel of John 
shows. Did the earlier Evangelists know Paul’s letters but reject 
his Christology? It seems more probable that they did not know 
them at all, for there are other things in the letters that would 
almost certainly have affected their forms of thought or ex- 
pression. 

But with Luke’s Gospel comes his second volume, the Acts, 
glorifying Paul, and full of his travels and speeches, yet without 
a trace of the language of the letters, or even a mention of any 
of them or of the crises with which they deal. This is about as 
near to demonstration as we can hope to get, in a historical quest. 
The Evangelists needed Paul’s help, as available in his letters, 
in framing the new religion’s vocabulary, the new religion’s 
ethics, the new apologetic; but they did not find him. Luke 
needed him again when it came to writing the Acts; still he did 
not find him. Yet these three Evangelists pretty well covered the 
Christian world of their day, Rome, Antioch, Ephesus, and 
among them, they found and used a surprising number of 
documentary sources. 

The idea that Paul’s letters must have passed into circulation 
in the sixties or seventies since they were so good, is a modern 
attitude, transferred to antiquity. We find them so good that 
we think Christian antiquity must have felt in the same way. 
But Christian antiquity did not hear them read in church, as we 
do, or read them in a New Testament. We know them in all the 
prestige and familiarity and authority of the Pauline letter 
collection, the New Testament, and the Bible, all of which we 
must discard from our thinking, if we are to face the real problem 
of the general religious usefulness of I Corinthians standing 
alone, or of the various elements that make up II Corinthians, 
with its terrible scene in chapters 10-13. Only a collector bent 
on getting everything possible of Paul would have accepted 
that item. 

If, as is now suggested, Asia had one little Pauline corpus, 
a couple of letters, Macedonia another, and Greece a third, why 
did not any of these influence Matthew in his view of Jesus, or 
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Luke in his Gospel or his history? These were men diligent in 
their search for materials and in their use of them, and Luke 
certainly was a traveler, if he was the man I think he was; but 
the Pauline letters, in small groups or in great, escaped them 
both altogether. It seems to me more reasonable to suppose 
them still lying neglected in the chests of the churches than to 
think they were circulating locally just where Luke could not 
have missed them, in Ephesus or the Aegean region. If Galatians 
or Corinthians was circulating in Macedonia or Asia, when he 
wrote, they must have come to his attention and affected his 
picture of Paul’s style in speaking, if nothing more. 

If the Acts be resolved into a number of supposed sources, 
and its author thus absolved from contact with the Aegean 
shores, the Ephesian district, and so on, this only increases the 
difficulty, by passing it on to his sources; how is it that they 
have escaped the influence of what Paul had written? Instead 
of the problem of how Luke could have missed the circulating 
letters (though on this theory he had been at pains to find four 
or five written or oral sources for his work), we would have to 
explain how half-a-dozen other writers or compilers of these 
sources had managed to escape the influence of Paul’s letters. 

Perhaps I may interject a regret that Miss Mowry should 
seem disposed to revive the We-sections as a part of her critical 
terminology. I was of course brought up on that hypothesis, 
some fifty years ago, but the really enormous improbabilities it 
involves were not then fully envisaged. For in the first piace, 
what evidence is there that the ancients kept such journals? 
What probability is there that the author of Acts, who never 
succeeded in finding a Pauline letter, would have found such a 
journal? And most important of all, how could he possibly have 
made the same mistake of not changing a first person to a third, 
seventy-seven times over in his use of it? This seems to me to 
pass the bounds of belief, especially when we observe the same 
editor at work upon his Gospel, using his sources so patiently 
and carefully that he is the joy of the harmonist, just as Matthew 
is his despair. It seems to me overwhelmingly more probable 
that the writer of Acts uses the first person in the Acts just as 
he does in his preface, to refer to himself. 
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It is strange, moreover, that scholars find no difficulty in 
imagining the writer of Acts going about and finding various 
written sources for his work, presumably through patient search, 
but reject the suggestion that another first century Christian 
was looking for Paul’s letters among the churches. Yet we are 
sure the letters of Paul existed and were collected, while the 
sources of Acts are problematical, to say the least. To some it 
may seem too modern to picture an ancient Christian searching 
for possible letters of Paul’s; but the ancients were much more 
modern than some of us imagine. And particularly the early 
Christians were extraordinarily energetic and progressive. I 
marvel at the way they realized the great possibilities of pub- 
lication — one Gospel, then another, then Luke-Acts in two 
volumes, then the Pauline letters in two, and then — the climax 
of Christian publication — the four gospels as a unit. They 
adopted and popularized the codex, or leaf book; Kenyon thought 
they might even have invented it; certainly they were far ahead 
of non-Christian publishers in the use they made of it. They 
were far from being a backward set of visionaries, incapable of 
laying hold of the techniques of ancient civilization in their great 
mission. 

Professor H. J. Cadbury has expressed a similar fear — that 
in seeking to recover the occasions of early Christian writings we 
may modernize their writers, making one publication the stimulus 
of the next, whether by reaction and objection, or by acceptance 
and approval. Modern writers, he thinks, are touched off in this 
way, but not ancient.‘ 

I always supposed this was well recognized as an ancient 
procedure. Originality was almost as rare then as it is now. 
Demosthenes’ Oration on the Crown was occasioned directly by 
the speech of Aeschines Against Ctestphon. The youthful Aris- 
totle wrote his Dialogues in imitation of his teacher Plato. 
Thucydides’ History stirred Theopompus to write a continuation 
of it to 393 B.C., and Xenophon’s Hellenica moved the same 


3 The intimation in the Harvard Theological Review (34 [1941], 248) that 
I designate the Pauline letters as “the climax of Christian publication’’ is 
erroneous. I reserve that distinction for the Fourfold Gospel. 

4 JBL 62 (1943) 125. 
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historian to write a sequel to it. Cicero’s Hortensius was sug- 
gested and moulded by Aristotle’s Protrepticus. It was Apion’s 
Egyptian History that stung Josephus to write his two-volume 
book Against the Greeks, better known today as Against Apion. 
It was Fronto’s literary attack on Christianity that led Minucius 
Felix to produce the Octavius, and it was Celsus’ True Discourse 
against the new faith that led Origen to write his work Against 
Celsus. The work and writings of Marcion about the middle of 
the second century called forth books Against Marcion from 
Justin, Rhodo. Theophilus, Philip, Modestus and Tertullian. 

Of stimulus and suggestion at the longer range, there is no 
end. One hardly knows where to stop with such a list. Euripides 
got more than one plot suggestion from the Cypria. Terence 
and Plautus got characters and plots from Menander, and the 
encyclopaedists state that ‘‘Caecilius Statius, Luscius Lavinius, 
Turpilius and Atilius also imitated Menander.” Terence also 
drew upon Apollodorus of Carystus for materials. Ovid and 
Catullus were touched off again and again by Callimachus. The 
Idyls of Theocritus were imitated one after another by Vergil, 
and Homer’s influence on the Aeneid is obvious. That the short 
Hebrew book of Esther stimulated the expanded Greek form of 
it, or that the Pharisaic II Maccabees was provoked by the 
Sadducean I Maccabees and written in reply to it, with the aid 
of the five volumes of Jason of Cyrene, can hardly be doubted. 
All this is the more remarkable when we remember how frag- 
mentary our knowledge of ancient literature is. If we possessed it 
entire, literary relationships would of course be far clearer and 
more numerous. The finding in recent years of a few fragments 
of Menander has put this beyond question. 

Early Christian writers also were sensitive, alert, energetic 
thinkers, writing not at leisured ease in tranquil studies, ‘‘for 
their own satisfaction’’ as some one has put it, but under the 
great pressure of apocalyptic expectations, threats of persecution, 
and awareness of their mission. And these men who wrote were 
also readers who seriously thought over what they read. The 
Christian circle was still small, and there is every reason to 
expect literary interaction. Book bred book then, as it does today. 
Mark’s Gospel stimulated Matthew, and even Luke. The tempo 
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was fast, for the time was short. It was no sluggish stream that 
in the half century from Mark to the Fourfold Gospel produced 
some of the greatest literature in the world. To shut our eyes 
to the stimulation of one early Christian writer by another would 
be to deprive ourselves of one of the strongest clues through the 
labyrinth of early Christian literature.’ Certainly it would be a 
course no classical or patristic scholar would dream of taking. 

For the men of the Graeco-Roman world were far from antique. 
How modern of Pliny to keep copies of his own letters, and 
even brush them up a bit, with a view to publishing them some 
day, when an obliging friend should “suggest” it! Cicero’s 
freedman Tiro, more than a century before, had kept a similar 
letter-book for his master. This was the probable procedure 
followed by Ignatius’s amanuensis Burrhus, at Ephesus and 
Troas, and the simple and natural explanation of the Ignatian 
corpus. Of course Paul’s letters were not kept in that way, at 
the source; they had to be found and collected, just as I suppose 
those of Epicurus and of Apollonius were. 

As for searching for manuscripts, the ancients were not above 
that pursuit. ‘“The researches of Origen,’’ says Swete, ‘‘brought 
to light three anonymous versions besides those of Aquila, Theo- 
dotion and Symmachus.”’ These were of course the Quinta, 
Sexta and Septima, which must have enlarged the Hexapla to 
nine columns, in so far as they were incorporated in it. Accord- 
ing to Eusebius,® Origen found the Quinta at Nicopolis, near 
Actium, the Sexta buried in an earthen jar, and it or the Septima 
at Jericho. Epiphanius puts all this somewhat differently, but 
it comes to the same thing: antiquarian — almost archeological 
—search for ancient manuscripts was practised by Origen 
between 211 and 235; why not by others a century earlier? 
Such curiosity and zeal did not have to wait for the nineteenth 
century. Jerome was a discoverer of manuscripts. There is 
nothing historically improbable in the notion that a man from 
the Lycus valley, long familiar with Colossians and Philemon, 
might be stirred, by reading Acts, to look among the Pauline 


5 Cf. my History of Early Christian Literature, pp. 60 f., 98, 132, 136, 140, 


154-56, 169 f., etc. 
6 Eusebius, Church History 6:16, 1-4. 
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churches mentioned in that book for other letters from his hand. 
He would not have to visit them, for he could reach them just 
as well by writing to them, asking for letters of Paul, just as the 
Philippians wrote to Polycarp to ask for such letters of Ignatius 
as he had. That incident shows that by A. D. 107-117, such a 
procedure was natural and familiar among Christians along the 
Aegean. Indeed, when we remember the mentions of Paul and 
his letters in the letters of Ignatius and Polycarp, the Philip- 
pians’ request almost sounds like an echo of what had been done 
a few years before in that same area with such brilliant success 
about the letters of Paul. And of course Acts would have told 
a collector just where to write, and Paul himself had set them a 
kind of example in telling the Colossians to obtain and read the 
Laodocean letter. No, there is nothing distinctively modern 
about asking somebody for copies of a great man’s letters. 

That first century Christians were not above looking about 
for earlier Christian materials, Luke himself shows (Lk 1 1-2). 
For whatever we may think of the sources of Acts, Luke had 
certainly found five or possibly six sources for his Gospel, only 
a year or two before, and can we assume that they were found 
without any searching on his part? 

I agree that the letters of Paul were collected for practical ends. 
The man who gathered them felt the religious values even of 
Colossians and Philemon, and wanted more of Paul, if more 
existed, to satisfy the religious needs of his day. But men will 
even excavate for religious purposes, as such modern expeditions 
as that of Wellcome and Marston have shown. 

The question whether letters as valuable, for practical pur- 
poses, as those of Paul could remain in the possession of an 
individual church without coming to the attention of other 
churches in the neighborhood is certainly a fair one. That they 
were occasionally read in the churches to which they were 
written, perhaps on the anniversary of Paul’s martyrdom, I 
quite agree. But if the ancients had seen the religious values of 
these letters as clearly as we do now, after centuries of preaching 
and interpretation, of course they would have told one another 
about them, and published and canonized them for use in public 
worship as fast as they were written. The older learning assumed 
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that they did so, and that as soon as a Christian book or letter 
was written it dropped automatically into its rightful place in 
the New Testament. We now know that this did not happen. 
I cannot find that Paul’s letters were read in church, in the public 
worship, before the time of the Scilitan martyrs, about A. D. 180, 
almost a century after they had at last been collected and pub- 
lished. It is plain that the early Church did not jump at once 
to a sense of their great religious worth, even after their appear- 
ance as a collection would seem to us to have demonstrated that 
worth. How much less evident it must have been when they 
existed only as scattered units, each associated exclusively with 
some half-forgotten crisis in church life, back in the time of their 
grandfathers!’ 

To the first generation after they were written, they were all 
mere personal letters, written and read without the remotest 
thought of publication, and dealing with immediate situations, 
often painful, that were soon past and forgotten. They were too 
saturated with contemporary crises to seem worthy of circula- 
tion; each one would require a commentary, then as now. And 
what ground have we for pushing Christian publication back so 
far? I think of it as beginning haltingly, with Mark, then 
Matthew. The publishing of personal letters, never meant to 
be published, would hardly come first; they are “an acquired 
taste” among publications. 

And above all, what biting, disagreeable letters some of them 
were! Galatians, II Thessalonians, I Corinthians, II Cor. 10-17! 
How could anyone at Corinth or in Galatia think of putting into 
circulation documents so damaging, before the generation that 
called them forth was gone? 

As for II Corinthians, I fully agree that its bulk was suggested 


7 The length of time even a modern scholar can hold a document for which 
the world has long been waiting is shown by Bryennius and the Didache. He 
discovered the manuscript in 1873, and published the full text of I and II 
Clement from it in 1875. It was not until 1883 that he published the Greek 
text — the editio princeps — of the Didache, and then in response to the 
appeals of western scholars, who had observed that work listed in his table 
of contents of the manuscript. Apparently it had not greatly interested 
Bryennius. 
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by I Corinthians; it would have seemed artificial to treat the 
Corinth letters as four or five units, long and short. It would be 
natural to bulk the shorter items into one body, comparable with 
I Corinthians. But the suggestion that II Thessalonians was 
produced in imitation of I, to counteract its eschatological teach- 
ing, is hard to harmonize with the clear pre-persecution tone 
of ch. 2, which as Bacon pointed out can hardly have been written 
after Nero attacked the Roman church in A. D. 64. Moreover 
tke compilation of pseudo-Pauline letters seems most improbable 
before the publication of a number of his letters had marked him 
as a notable writer of important letters. 


And here again the silence of Mark, Matthew and Luke as to 
any such letters in circulation when they wrote (70, 80, 90) and 
where they wrote (Rome, Antioch, Ephesus), is most unfavorable 
to the theory of even a partial early circulation. For how did 
these individual letters, if they were being circulated, escape 
these men, who of all others would be keenly alive to the view 
of the person of Christ that they presented? 

I am still convinced that Philemon is ‘‘the Letter from Lao- 
dicea’’ spoken of in Col 4 16.8 I think the placing of Philemon and 
Archippus at Colossae has been much too easily assumed by 
experts, although Col 4 17 clearly implies that Archippus is at 
Laodicea — ‘Tell Archippus.”” Miss Lowry’s suggestion that 
Colossians would be preserved only at Laodicea, on the highway, 
and Laodiceans lost becuase it was sent on to Colossae, off the 
main road, does not reckon with the probability that both 
churches would want to retain both letters, or copies of them, 
since Paul was now a prisoner for Christ, and in great danger of 
becoming a Christian martyr. But in any case, the two towns 
were only eleven miles apart, and under the charge of one min- 
ister, along with Hierapolis (Col 413). The mention of the 


8 The extraordinary neglect from which Philemon has so often suffered 
‘reaches a climax in Vincent’s statement, Int. Crit. Com., Philippians and 
Philemon, p. 192, that ‘‘All the persons saluted [in Philemon] are named in 
the salutations of Colossians except Jesus Justus.’’ Of course this, if true, 
would establish the Colossian residence of Philemon. But Vincent should have 
said ‘‘saluting,”’ which only means that the two letters were written at the 
same time and place, not sent to the same city. 
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Laodicean letter in Colossians would tend to preserve it wherever 
Colossians was preserved, otherwise the cross reference to it 
would be a perpetual question mark for the reader. 

I have never been impressed with the theory that a shorter 
form of Romans was in early circulation; Marcion’s Romans may 
have lacked chapters 15 and 16, as Tertullian perhaps implies 
and Origen (as rendered by Rufinus) observed. But Marcion 
was given to alterations, and some modern makers of Short 
Bibles leave off these chapters without notice, certainly witn no 
ancient authority for such a course in mind. The Chester Beatty 
manuscript puts the doxology at the end of chapter 15, I think 
because the letter Paul sent to the Romans ended there, and had 
the doxology there. Chapter 16 seems to me a letter to Ephesus, 
which the maker of the Pauline collection preserved by appending 
it to Romans. As Miss Mowry observes, he was guided by prac- 
tical rather than historical considerations. 

But these are minor matters, in an intricate historical recon- 
struction. I am sincerely glad that my theory has in the main 
commended itself, and in its minor aspects seems open to so 
little effective objection. We have so often in Biblical study 
waved aside as “difficulties” what are really the clues to the 
solving of our problems, each one a sign-post, large or small, 
to guide us to the true solution. Anyone can set up a theory to 
account for a fact; but the true theory will explain not one fact 
but all the facts, organizing them into an intelligible whole, 
which will also illumine adjacent problems as well. 

Paul’s letters were very naturally read — and forgotten. A 
few were however preserved in the chests of some churches that 
esteemed him and valued them for his sake. But a generation 
later, something recalled Christian attention to him as a com- 
manding figure in the Greek mission. Probably it was the 
appearance of Luke-Acts that did this; certainly it has been the 
most potent popular voice for Paul ever since, and nothing else 
has been suggested. At any rate, someone having a few of his 
letters was stirred then to look for more; and if he had had 
Colossians and Philemon, (and Paul’s own words in Col 4 16 
would almost certainly have led to their being preserved to- 
gether) it is a singular fact that Acts should have guided him to 
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all the rest! But they must be introduced to the churches of 
that later day, and an introductory letter based on all the others, 
generalizing their great message, rejoicing in their discovery 
and commending them to all believers was prefixed to them; 
it is what we know as Ephesians. This collection of ten letters 
attained immediate influence (not at all as scripture, but for its 
sheer religious value for Christian life and thought) and was so 
widely circulated that from that time onward hardly a Christian 
document failed to feel its influence; and in immediate imitation 
of its epistolary form the Christian literature of letter and 
epistle arose. 





EMMAUS AMONG THE RESURRECTION 
NARRATIVES 


NORMAN HUFFMAN 
WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


N THE criticism of the resurrection literature of the New 
Testament two fundamental problems have received much 
attention, but still lack satisfactory solutions. Nevertheless the 
other elements of the tradition must take their place and find 
their solution in relation to these. They are: (1) Was Peter the 
first to see the risen Jesus and if so has any account of it survived? 
(2) Was the original resurrection appearance in Galilee or in 
Jerusalem? 
1. It seems clear from I Cor 15 5, supported by inferences 
from Mk 167 and Lk 243 and 2231, that Peter was the first 


credited with seeing the risen Jesus. This has been taken almost 
for granted, except for some doubt that Peter and Cephas were 
the same person.t It may have been Peter’s experience from 


Since the articles by K. Lake (Harvard Theol. Rev. 14 [1921] 95-97) and 
D. W. Riddle (JBL 59 [1940] 169-180) questioning the identity of Simon, 
Peter, and Cephas, it cannot be blindly assumed that all NT passages con- 
taining these names refer to one and the same person. Goguel’s judgment, 
in not abandoning the traditional identification for Lake’s proposal of a 
Simon-Peter and a Simon-Cephas, recommends itself: ‘Il y aurait cependant 
une bien singuliére coincidence dans le fait qu’il y aurait eu, dans les tout 
premiers temps du christianisme, deux personnages qui auraient porté l'un 
et l'autre le nom de Simon, qui auraient joué des réles analogues et auxquels 
aurait été attribuée la premiére christophanie, auxquels auraient été donnés 
des surnoms ayant le méme sens, I’un en grec, l’autre en araméen et dont 
enfin les péres auraient porté des noms trés voisins” (La Foi @ la Résurrection 
de Jésus dans le Christianisme Primitif, Paris, 1933, pp. 274-5). I think 
that Riddle claimed too much in saying, ‘“Goguel shares the doubt of the 
common identification” (p. 169): he does have his doubts, but he continues 
te favor the identification. ‘‘I] ne nous parait pas possible de nous prononcer 
avec certitude sur l’identité de Cépkas et de Pierre. Elle est possible, prob- 

205 
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which the faith in the resurrection grew. Yet no further trace 
of this significant event has been found in the New Testament 
by the most careful searching, although the theory of the in- 
complete ending of Mark might help to explain its disappear- 
ance. It is true that P. Gardner-Smith — to take a single 
example — has pointed to Jn 21 as a probable survival of 
the Galilean tradition with particular reference to Peter. But 
the miraculous catch of fish, which is of course recognized as 
another version of the similar miracle recorded by Luke in a 
different context (5 41), and Peter’s réle in this are not consid- 
ered part of the genuine resurrection tradition but as elements 
inserted here by the author. Only the “foundation of the well- 
known fact that the appearance in Galilee had specially con- 
cerned Peter” is deduced by Gardner-Smith from Jn 21.2 This 
is no more than Mk 16 7 tells. It does not disclose the appearance 
to Peter.’ 

Gardner-Smith (in a discussion similar to Lake’s earlier one‘) 
is inclined to take the end of the Gospel of Peter seriously as a 
parallel to what Mark may have originally contained. Unfor- 


tunately it too is incomplete and, if reliable, only tells that 
Peter and other disciples went to Galilee, as Mark anticipates, 
and fished. Even if it is just coincidence, it is certainly ironical 
that the surviving texts of the two Gospels associated with 
the name of Peter (Mark and ‘‘Peter’’) end just before what 


able, trés probable peut-étre, mais cependant pas absolument démontrée”’ 
(loc. cit.). M.S. Enslin, in Quantulacumque, 118, (London, 1937) assents, 
“Apparently Simon-Cephas-Peter are names of the same individual ....” 

Riddle’s analysis differ from Lake’s in that it proposes a Simon (Peter) 
and a Cephas, as well as developing further through form-criticism the pos- 
sibilities of false identification. Applying his argument to xai 7@ [lérpw (Mk 
16 7) would require that it be explained as Pauline influence from I Cor 15, 
combined with the false identification. This would allow for a kind of Pauline 
influence on Mark such as few would recognize. Although xai 7@ Ileérpw is 
omitted by Matthew (perhaps because of the lack of any material to give 
it content), in the text of Mark it seems secure. 

2 The Narratives of the Resurrection: A Critical Study, London, 1926, p. 96. 

3It is interesting but not at all remarkable that the appendix to Mark 
does not mention the Peter tradition nor Galilee. 

4 The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. New York 
and London, 1907, pp. 148 ff. (especially pp. 161-3). 
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seem to have been the accounts of Jesus’ appearance to Peter. 
Speaking of the Gospel of Peter, Gardner-Smith asked, ‘‘Was 
there ever a more exasperating ending? (Mark’s excepted.)” 
(p. 142). Streeters also seriously considered the possibility that 
Jn 21 and the Gospel of Peter contain a tradition similar to the 
original or contemplated ending of Mark. He thought that this 
might have been preceded, as in John, by an appearance to 
Mary Magdalene at the tomb. Regarding the latter Streeter 
argues that its survival in Mt 2810 and ““Mk”’ 16 15-16, in oppo- 
sition to the Peter tradition, speaks for its likelihood. Against 
this I would suggest that the stories in Matthew and John are 
due to the tendency to multiply appearances, and there was 
no other setting more suitable for an appearance than the tomb 
scene; Mary Magdalene, of course, was there. Streeter’s view 
erases the well established distinction between the tradition 
of the appearances and that of the empty tomb, the latter 
discovered by Mary Magdalene. 

The possibility that Jn 21 (the use of the Gospel of Peter 
being considered too conjectural) may be a survival of an early 
or Marcan tradition of the first appearance is seriously weak- 
ened by Goguel’s argument, which is now summarized (pp. 
295-301). There are reasons to think that the fishing scene be- 
longed originally to Jesus’ Galilean ministry. In Luke it intro- 
duces the call of Peter, a trace of which remains in John where 
Jesus assigns to Peter the mission of feeding his sheep (the 
Church). The greater accuracy of Luke’s setting is also seen 
in the fact that the appearance in John is said to be the third 
made to the disciples. [Goguel does not accept the explanation 
that the author of ch. 21 did not enumerate the appearance to 
Mary Magdalene because she was not a disciple in the narrow 
sense of the word]. There are only two other episodes in the 
Gospels which are numbered, both in John: the miracle at Cana 
(2 11) and the cure of the nobleman’s son (4 54). “‘La péche mir- 
aculeuse, troisitme manifestation’ de Jésus, devait originaire- 


5 The Four Gospels, revised ed. London, 1930, pp. 351 ff. 

6 Goguel does not comment on the fact that onpetov morety is used in the 
first two instances but éyavepwOn in the third. But there is no problem 
here, since 211 adds kal égavépwoev tH ddEav adrod. 
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ment appartenir 4 la méme tradition que ces deux récits et venir 
4 leur suite. Il y a donc eu transfert a la période qui a suivi la 
résurrection d’un épisode qui appartenait aux débuts de I’ac- 
tivité galiléenne.” In Jn 21 it has been combined with an episode 
similar to that at Emmaus. Goguel supposes that the story of 
the miraculous catch had an origin in a real event somewhat 
less remarkable. 

According to this interpretation there is no reason to think 
that we have in Jn 21, Lk 5, or the Gospel of Peter any detail 
of the appearance to Peter. 

The scholar’s sense of frustration over this fascinating prob- 
lem and his desire to overcome it were well expressed by Streeter: 
“The view that the earliest account of the Resurrection Appear- 
ances has disappeared without leaving a trace is in itself so 
improbable that I have thought it worth while to outline a 
hypothesis which makes it possible to affirm the contrary, even 
though from the nature of the evidence it can be no more than 
an interesting speculation” (p. 360). There remains at least 
one unexplored hypothesis, which will be considered at the 
conclusion of the article.’ 


7I mention here two other attempts to identify the appearance to Peter. 
M. S. Enslin (‘The Date of Peter’s Confession”’ in Quantulacumque, pp. 117- 
122) considers that the Transfiguration may have been the resurrection 
appearance to Peter and that Peter’s Confession may have been Peter’s 
subsequent announcement of his faith in the living Jesus (now Son of Man). 
This hypothesis, if worked out in greater detail, might be persuasive in itself, 
but its strength or weakness must be determined by one’s opinion of Mark 
as a historical document. I am not convinced that Mark belongs in the 
same category as John. 

Goodspeed (New Solutions of New Testament Problems, Chicago, 1927, 
pp. 116-122) reconstructed the lost conclusion of Mark from Matthew. His 
idea has attracted very little attention. S. V. McCasland (The Resurrection 
of Jesus, New York, 1932) referred to it in a: footnote, p. 200, commenting, 
“This does not seem adequate because it does not provide for the appearance 
to Peter alone.” Further objection may be raised to Goodspeed’s point that 
Mt 28 9, 10, (8) were taken from Mark. It seems quite contrary to Mk 168, 
and I take it to be Matthew’s effort to get around (in order to go beyond) 
the difficult ending of Mark. There remains only a very brief narrative (vv. 
16, 17a, 18a, 192 and 20 of Mt) which could have been based on Mark. The 
substance of this is too vague and the account too brief to support the theory. 
Although Matthew tells nothing special of Peter, I expect Mark did. In 
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2. The most likely geographical location for an appearance 
to Peter (or for the first one) is Galilee. Paul, who gives Peter 
(“Cephas’’) this distinction, mentions no locality, but Mk 167 
contains instructions for Peter to go to Galilee, and the intrinsic 
strength of the Galilean tradition has caused it to prevail almost 
universally in recent years.* The origin of the Jerusalem setting 
for the appearances (as in Luke) is understandably due to the 
importance of the Jerusalem church. The return of the disciples 
from Galilee to Jerusalem has been acceptably traced to the 
idea that the expected parousia would occur in the Holy City. 

That is, until the publication of Ernst Lohmeyer’s Galiléa 
und Jerusalem (Gottingen, 1936). This book presents a new 
explanation of the dual tradition of the resurrection appearances, 
as well as other novelties.. His views have been rather extensively 
and sympathetically treated by R. H. Lightfoot in Locality and 
Doctrine in the Gospels (New York and London, 1937) and by 
F. C. Grant in The Earliest Gospel (New York and Nashville, 
1943), each emphasizing different sections in Lohmeyer. Neither 
author takes too cautious an attitude, though Grant raises a 


few questions (pp. 127-8). One finds Lohmeyer in danger of 
becoming a fad among scholars without having been subject 
to sufficient critical examination.° 


Lightfoot especially has attempted to show that a book like 


the other traditions, meal scenes and fishing scenes are more frequent than 
mountain scenes (as Mt). 

I also remember hearing a paper at the Society of Biblical Literature 
several years ago which presented the possibility that Peter’s faith in the 
living Jesus was born when he cured the lame man at the Temple by using 
the name of Jesus (Acts 31 f.). I do not think it has veen published. 

8M. Alberz’ defense of the Jerusalem tradition and his opinion of the 
Galilean as “‘a legend of criticism” (ZNTW 1922, 259-69) have met with 
universal rejection. 

®For example, Amos N. Wilder, writing in the JBL (62 [1943] 307) on 
“Variant Traditions of the Resurrection in Acts,” says, ‘“‘We are agreeing 
with the view that Mark comes to its intended close with the eighth verse 
of the sixteenth chapter, and can therefore believe with R. H. Lightfoot 
that the anticipated meeting with the disciples in Galilee, to which Mark 
looks forward, is closely identified with the parousia.”” Then he gives a foot- 
note to one of Lightfoot’s citations from Lohmeyer. 
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Mark can end with yap.*° A rebuttal by W. L. Knox in the 
Harvard Theological Review 35 (1942), has dulled the edge of 
Lightfoot’s argument considerably. In a pertinent passage Knox 
says, ‘The only parallels which he quotes ... are drawn from 
dialogues and letters . .. Mark himself offers no parallel for such 
an ending to a pericope”’ (p. 14). In summarizing the evidence, 
Knox concludes, “Mark has only just reached what is after all 
the main point of his Gospel, and the real ‘happy ending’ on 
which the whole faith of the Church depended ... To suppose 
that Mark originally intended to end his Gospel in this way 
implies both that he was totally indifferent to the canons of 
popular story-telling, and that by a pure accident he happened 
to hit on a conclusion which suits the technique of a highly 
sophisticated type of modern literature’ (i.e., dramatic aposio- 
pesis; pp. 22-3). 

Lohmeyer has given a possible interpretation of Mk 168 as 
the end of a completed gospel, but this only reduces to one of 
two possibilities and does not eliminate the older view of the 
unfinished or lost ending of Mark, with its anticipation of a 
resurrection appearance. It is possible that the older view is 
still as persuasive as Lohmeyer’s on these points. To say the 
least, it should not be abandoned without further comparison 
of the two. 

This discussion of Lohmeyer will be restricted to the question, 
“Did the Gospel of Mark anticipate a resurrection appearance 
(or appearances) in Galilee?”’ It is assumed that the reader is 
familiar with his general hypothesis, that the difference between 
Galilee and Jerusalem in the traditions is more than a differ- 
ence in time and place (or of the events); it is a difference between 
the christologies of the Christian communities in Jerusalem 
and in Galilee in the first century.” 


1° An earlier, preliminary presentation of this thesis was Martin Rist’s» 
“Is Mark a Complete Gospel?” Angl. Theol. Rev. 14 (1932) 143-151. [M. S. 
Enslin had previously shown that the objections to égoBodvto yap as the 
end of Mark are not decisive; see JBL 46 (1927) 62-68. Eprror]. 

™ Lohmeyer makes the most of the scanty and partly unreliable evidence 
for Galilee as terra christiana and as the location of the expected Parousia, 
while minimizing the Gospels’ evidences of opposition to Jesus there. How- 
ever, this is not related to the present question, except incidentally. 
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The view that Mark was not completed at 16 s is still (from a 
literary point of view) a probability while the view of Lohmeyer- 
Lightfoot is on the same grounds only a possibility. Perhaps 
more important than the ending is the interpretation of the 
contents of the Gospel. The crucial verses are 14 28 and 167, 
and in studying the traditions incorporated here it is not nec- 
essary to decide whether or not these are glosses but only what 
conclusion to the Gospel they imply: Mk 142s, wera 70 
éyepOnvai pe mpodtw duds eis tv TadtAaiay. Mk 16 6-7, 
. 2. MVEOn ... . mpodyer duds eis rHv T'adtAaiav. Note the 
force of the present tense in 167, replacing the future tense of 
1428. Certainly mpodyex does not refer to a distant event. If 
the future tense in 14 28 referred to the Parousia (not a resurrec- 
tion appearance) there is no reason why the same tense should 
not have been used again in 16 7: the Parousia was by then not 
noticeably closer when viewed from the writer’s time. Moreover 
the older interpretation of mpoayer buds . . . éxet abrov bpeobe 
as a prophecy of an appearance seems to be a safer exegesis of 
text and context than the view that it looks forward to the 
Parousia of the Son of Man from heaven. The risen Jesus — in 
some sense still residing on earth — can be conceived as “‘preced- 
ing’’ or “leading’’ them better than the Son of Man seated in 
heaven. It is hard to equate this passage of Mark’s with those 
which so vividly depict the coming of the Son of Man (13 26 
and 1462). Lohmeyer and Lightfoot emphasize that Mark 
otherwise uses the future of d6paw (cf. 167) in eschatological 
contexts, but it is obvious that this common word can be used 
equally well in reference to a resurrection appearance or to 
ordinary affairs. For these reasons I favor the view that Mark 
was intended to contain an account of a resurrection appear- 
ance. 

The Galilean location of the expected Parousia in the Son- 
of-Man eschatology is another of Lohmeyer’s points which 
should not be accepted without debate. Lohmeyer’s conclu- 


12 They are so closely related that the omission of 14 28 by Luke (but not 
by Mt) and by the Fayum Pap. fragment is not sufficient evidence against 
their Marcan origin; cf. Luke’s treatment of Mk 167. Those who reject 
them do so on subjective grounds. 
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sion is expressed thus: “Vielleicht hat gar die in Mk 14 28 und 
16 7 vorliegende Uberlieferung gehofft, dass wie der verborgene 
irdische Menschensohn in Galilaa erschienen ist, so auch der 
offenbare, himmlische in Galilaa erscheinen werde.”’ (p. 86). 
One need only to ask ‘‘Why?” to see that there is no logic in 
this suggestion. Where Mark indicates a location for the Par- 
ousia of the Son of Man, Jerusalem seems to be in mind, even 
if Lohmeyer be right in saying that the NT contains no clear 
statement that the Parousia would occur there. To confine 
the question to Mark, Mk 13 26 is spoken in a Judean setting and 
Judea is the only geographical area singled out (v. 14); although 
this is not a clear indication, it is worth something. In the trial 
before the Sanhedrin Jesus says (1462), dpeo0e tov vidv Tov 
avOpwrov .. . épxduevov (D om epx.), which presumes that the 
event is expected to take place at (or over) Jerusalem."3 Since 
there is otherwise no suggestion in Mark of a Galilean Parousia, 
such an interpretation of 14 28 and 167 seems extremely 
questionable. 

In discussing Matthew, Lohmeyer stresses that the predicted 
Galilean appearance must have a significance quite different 
from the resurrection appearance which (in Mt) is granted the 
women at the tomb (pp. 15-17). This is to overestimate the 
subtlety of ‘Matthew’ who did not see the incongruity of 
Jesus’ riding into Jerusalem on two donkeys. Lohmeyer’s inter- 
pretation of the concluding scene of Matthew is that it reveals 
to the disciples Jesus as the heavenly Kipuos, whom they are to 
preach until the End, when all men will see him. It is question- 
able whether we have in Matthew’s conclusion anything more 
than a resurrection appearance. The additional appearance 
to the women at the tomb is just the sort of legendary embel- 
lishment for which Matthew is known. The Galilean appearance 
need be no more than what Matthew thought was implied by 
the ending of Mark (see my remarks on Goodspeed’s idea, above, 


13 If modern parallels are of any significance, it should be noted that many 
people who expect the Second Coming presume that they will see it wherever 
they are. They have not always realized the necessity of localizing it. This 
is not always true: there have been modern parallels to Montanus. 
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n. 7). Kai 7@ [lérpw (Mk 16 7) finds no place in Matthew’s con- 
clusion, but would we pay much attention to it if we did not 
have I Cor 15 and Lk 24 34? 

On the other hand, if the Galilean disciples expected Jeru- 
salem to be the scene of the Parousia, this is where they would 
be waiting — which was the case of course. Granted that there 
may have been a Galilean Christian community and that :he 
apostles may have been leaders of it as well as of the Jerusalem 
church, these apostles were stationed primarily in Jerusalem, 
as Paul’s agreement with Acts proves. This is equally true 
of James, one of Lohmeyer’s evidences for a Galilean church. 
According to Acts 114, Jesus’ mother and brothers were in 
Jerusalem shortly after the crucifixion. Mark’s silence probably 
shows that Mary was not there before. The concentration and 
persistent presence of the Galilean disciples and relatives of 
Jesus in Jerusalem seems best explained by saying that they 
were awaiting the Parousia there, especially if the disciples had 
been to Galilee in the meantime, according to the usual view. 

Apocalyptic prophecies, both canonical and uncanonical (Joel 
3 16-17; Mal 31; Test. Zeb 9 8) are centered in Jerusalem. When 
contrasted with the definite evidence that Jerusalem was the 
presumed scene of the apocalyptic fulfilment, Lohmeyer’s argu- 
ments for Galilee seem extremely tenuous. 

Lohmeyer explains James’ prominence in the Jerusalem church 
by saying that he was the oldest brother of the Lord (p. 57). 
The appearance of Jesus to James mentioned in I Cor 15 may 
be just as good an explanation, particularly for James’ con- 
version; but Lohmeyer claims that James the Galilean believed 
in the Son-of-Man eschatology, which was more primitive and 
did not include ‘“‘appearances.”’ 

A psychological argument may also be advanced. What 
gave the Galileans the faith to believe, after the crucifixion, 
that Jesus would come again as the Son of Man? The only 
element in the tradition which seems sufficiently significant to 
create this faith is the account of resurrection appearances to 
Peter and other Galilean disciples, as well as to James. But it 
is now frequently said that there was a primitive stage in the 
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tradition in which resurrection, exaltation, and Parousia were 
more or less fused, with no place as yet for such appearances." 
This is chiefly the result of Lohmeyer’s interpretation of the 
end of Mark (cf. Lightfoot, p. 65), which on many grounds I 
find questionable. Otherwise, one or more appearances of an 
early type may belong to the most primitive and genuine 
tradition. The belief that Jesus had risen, was now exalted, and 
would come again as the Son of Man seems best explained by 
that tradition which says that Peter and some others believed 
that they saw him alive after his entombment. There is very 
little indication that the disciples had such a faith before the 
entombment. 

Of course the rest of Lohmeyer’s book is not as open to debate 
as the above points, as shown by its reception. However, it 
represents an advanced stage of form-criticism which, forsak- 
ing the search for historical facts, seeks to find the origin of 
the narratives almost exclusively in theology.** This is an un- 
realistic development of an otherwise useful method of study. 
We may recognize, with Lohmeyer, a Galilean and a Jerusalem 
eschatology, theology, and community. We may, like him, see 
that both traditions have a place side by side in the New Test- 
ament literature. But it seems to me that we still may and must 
deal with these historical questions: (1) the relation of the resur- 
rection-faith to an appearance to Peter; (2) where was Peter 
when he came to believe in a living Jesus? The answer to the 
latter can not be both ‘Galilee and Jerusalem.’’ Historical 
events as well as theological doctrine gave rise to the NT lit- 
erature. 

F. C. Burkitt’ has cleverly reconciled the Galilean and Jeru- 
salem traditions. Taking as a clue the tradition of Peter’s flight 


™ Wilder (loc. cit.) exemplifies this view: ‘‘Mark identifies resurrection, 
ascension, and parousia very closely, and thereby no doubt reflects for us 
the apocalyptic outlook of the earliest disciples.” 

8 The same may be said of Lightfoot. F. C. Grant, who is sympathetic 
to form-criticism, calls this an impossible view (op. cit., pp. 40 f.). In some 
particulars, however, he resembles the critics who have lost sight of history. 

© Christian Beginnings. London, 1924, pp. 76 ff. 
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from Rome which was interrupted by a vision of Jesus, he writes, 
“What if Peter saw the Lord on the way, before he had got far 
from the Holy City? Would it not make him retrace his steps?” 
According to his view Mark very likely went on to explain why 
the disciples never got to Galilee, and 14 28 and 167 are to be 
thought of as a reminiscence (in corrupted form) of something 
which Mark overheard. Lake gave this view very careful con- 
sideration in Vol. V of Beginnings,” pp. 7 ff., but concluded 
that Galilee was still the most likely location for Peter and the 
others at this time. 

It is my purpose to examine the Emmaus story in relation 
to the fundamental problems discussed above, but first I must 
show why this account, in its present form and context, pre- 
sents difficulties and may contain elements of a more significant 
tradition. 

The walk to Emmaus (Lk 24 13-35) is the most convincing 
of the resurrection narratives. In spite of this there remain 
several unclarified obscurities in the account, and the relation 
of this story to the other resurrection traditions is still an un- 
solved mystery. ‘‘Here is a single story which is not supported 
in any of our other sources . . . . It has left no trace on any other 
New Testament book.”?® 

One obvious source of bewilderment is expressed by A. M. 
Perry: “It is remarkable that this section, which deals with 
the appearance of Jesus to two otherwise unknown disciples, 
should be the longest single narrative in the entire Gospel, while 
the appearance to Peter is passed over in a single direct ref- 
erence... .’’*® The walk to Emmaus occupies 52 lines in Nestle’s 
text as compared with only 31 lines required by Luke for his 
account of the final appearance of Jesus, although this contains 
the physical proofs of the resurrection, the commission to the 
disciples, the promise of the Spirit, the command not to leave 
Jerusalem and the final parting (or the Ascension). The walk 


117 Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity. Part I: 
The Acts of the Apostles. London, 1920-1933, vols. I-V. 

18 Gardner-Smith, op. cit., p. 161. 

19 The Sources of Luke’s Passion Narrative. Chicago, 1919, p. 53. 
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to Emmaus is actually the most detailed and elaborate of any 
single resurrection appearance in the NT.”° 

Luke as a writer usually exhibits a sense of proportion by 
making the length of his narratives proportionate to their im- 
portance. A comparison with Mark on almost any page of a 
synopsis makes this evident (e.g., the accounts of the death of 
John the Baptist). The length of the Emmaus story probably 
has a double significance: (1) Luke considered it important (it 
is placed first —— even before the reference to an appearance 
to Simon and the description of the appearance to the ‘‘Eleven,”’ 
although these all occur the same day; it is used as a vehicle 
to explain the suffering of the Messiah); (2) Luke, like the other 
Evangelists, obviously did not have access to much circum- 
stantial resurrection material: he therefore used what he could 
find. He might have given a more elaborate account of the 
more important events and characters in the remainder of the 
chapter, had the materials been available. 


Also remarkable is the primitive nature of this appearance. 
The physical reality of the risen Jesus is only implied and cer- 
tainly is neither emphasized nor demonstrated. His identity 
is unknown until the last moment: then he becomes suddenly 
“‘invisible.”’? The coming of the “‘stranger’”’ on the road was 
in response to their conversation about the disappointing end 
of Jesus’ promising career. ‘“‘The Jewish form of the Christian 
hope is very striking. ... One hardly expects it here.” Their 
sadness was not dispelled by any of the (secondary) proofs of 


20 Although not so significant a comparison, Matthew’s two accounts of 
resurrection appearances (28 9-10 and 16-20) occupy only 1614 lines in Nestle’s 
text. Jn 2011-18 (Mary Magdalene) occupies 22 lines. Jn 2019-29 (two ap- 
pearances to the disciples including the proofs to Thomas) occupies 30 lines. 
Only Jn 21 1-23 (the two-fold scene of the miraculous catch of fish and the 
conversation about Peter and the beloved disciple) is longer, 65 lines. I Cor 
15 5-8 is 6 lines. 

2t The accounts of Paul’s conversion in Acts bear some resemblance to 
this appearance. Paul did not see a physical form, only a light. He heard 
a voice, but the Jesus on the road to Damascus remained a spirit. Also his 
identity was not recognized and Paul had to be informed of it. 

22 C, G. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels. London, 1909, p. 1092 (vol. II). 
Loisy, however, suggests that the author may be responsible: “‘Les disciples 
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the resurrection (vv. 21b-27: see below) but only when they dis- 
covered that Jesus was alive and had been with them. It was a 
reminiscence of meals with Jesus which led to the identification. 
A later feature is the scriptural explanation that is was neces- 
sary for the Messiah to enter his glory through suffering (for 
details see below), but this seems to be grafted onto the prim- 
itive conception that Jesus passed straight from the cross to 
his glory.?> ‘The still later conception that his death was itself 
redemptive, is here ignored.’*4 There is no reflection of an 
apostolic church nor any commission to become witnesses. In 
fact this account stands alone in not being the vehicle for some 
instruction or command. Only the living presence is emphasized. 
Their burning hearts’ may be a real reminiscence (not Luke’s 
anticipation of the coming of the Spirit at Pentecost). These 
characteristics make the Emmaus account seem more primitive 
than any of the others.* It may be mainly pre-Pentecostal in 
content. 


Having considered the apparent importance and antiquity 
of this pericope, we now return to the fact that it is told about 


Cleopas, otherwise unknown (a Greek name and not the same 
as the Aramaic Clopas of Jn 19 25)?7 and an unnamed follower.?* 
The two are nevertheless represented as being in close contact 


parlent comme des Juifs qui n’ont pas renoncé a |’idée du Messie national. 
Ce language est conforme a celui qui est prété 4 Zacharie et a l’ange Gabriel, 
dans les récits de l’enfance... .”” (Les Evangiles Synoptiques, 1908, vol. II, 
759). 

33 This “primitive conception” differs from that which was not admitted 
for Mark above, as Luke’s account allows for an ‘appearance.’ 

24 Montefiore, loc. cit. Lk 23 42-3 

2s Among the variants for katouévyn there is not enough unanimity to con- 
stitute a challenge. 

26 Gardner-Smith considers much of the account primitive (op. cit., pp. 
68, 162-3). An interesting speculation is whether the failure to recognize 
the apparition as Jesus constitutes genuineness or primitiveness, e.g., Paul, 
Mary Magdalene. 

27 Alfred Plummer, The Gospel According to Luke (ICC). New York, 1896, 
553. 

28 “Tl est fort singulier que le nom de I’autre ne soit pas indiqué” (Loisy, 
op. cit., p. 758). 
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with the Galilean disciples. It seems that in the early stages 
of the gospel transmission this comparatively unspectacular and 
— from the ancient point of view — unsatisfying account would 
have been either dropped in favor of the more materialized 
appearances (e.g., Lk 24391.) and those involving the Eleven, 
or given greater importance by identifying the unnamed charac- 
ter with an apostle. Later tradition sometimes did the latter 
by saying that Cleopas’s companion was Nathaniel or Luke or 
Simon.s° Although it may be vain (so Goguel) to wish to dis- 
cover the name of Cleopas’s companion, we may justly ask, 
‘‘Was such an elaborate account always told about such obscure 
characters?” 

Another obscurity is the failure to find kwunv améxovcav 
oradious é&nxovta ad “lepovoadnu, 7 Svoua ’Eupaois (v. 13). 
The geographical difficulties are reflected in the variant reading 
“one-hundred-sixty”’ (@al),as well asin the D variant ’OvAaupa- 
ous for ’Eupaois and in the Latin authorities which take Emmaus 
as the name of the other disciple.s* The difficulty may be due to 
(a) our incomplete knowledge of the neighborhood in ancient 
times, or (b) Luke’s inaccurate information about the distance 
of Emmaus, in case he had in mind modern Kaloniyeh, 34 
stades — 30 in Josephus*— from Jerusalem. Luke as a rule is 
rather vague and indifferent about details of geography (cf. 
Burkitt in Beginnings, II, 119), and H. J. Cadbury noted in 
The Making of Luke-Acts ‘‘that the only measures of geographical 
distance in either volume occur in indicating the relative near- 
ness to Jerusalem of the two places outside of that city where 
(the risen) Jesus was seen, Emmaus, sixty stadia away, and the 


29 aTa@v (v.13) may refer loosely to tovs dmocrédXous (v. 11), or to Tots 
éviexa kal maow Tots AotTots (v. 9), but it looks more like a failure to join 
this story to the preceding one. 

3° The details are best given in Erich Klosterman, Lukas (Handbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, ed. Lietzmann), 12 auflage, 1929, Tiibingen, p. 234. The 
reading AéyovTes (D Or) in v. 34 (see below) perhaps gave rise to the tradition 
preserved by Origen which calls the second person Simon. Goguel, however, 
attributes the association of Simon and Cleopas to the fact that Simon, 
second bishop of Jerusalem, was the son of Clopas, brother of Joseph. 

3 Lake, Historical Evidence, 98. 

2 B, J., VII, vi, 6 (§ 217). 
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Mount of Olives, only a Sabbath day’s journey.” This may 
be part of Luke’s plan to confine the resurrection appearances 
to Jerusalem and its immediate vicinity. If so, the setting may 
be entirely artificial. It is hard to localize this otherwise con- 
vincing story. 

The present account is not a unit. The narrative of the 
appearance and of its effects is more primitive than vv. 21b—27 and 
32b. Vv. 21b—24 appear to be Luke’s integration of this story with 
the rest of his resurrection narrative. It is interesting to note 
that although Peter’s visit to the empty tomb (v. 12) should be 
rejected from the text, v. 24 is a Lucan reference to the same 
tradition. But the disciples’ discovery of the empty tomb does 
not fit in with the earlier statement (v. 11) that they had dis- 
believed the women’s idle tales, and neither is consistent with 
the primitive disappointment over the crucifixion (v. 21a).% 
V. 24, though secondary, should probably be understood as a pre- 
Lucan insertion into the Emmaus story from another tradition 
or source. The argument from the scriptures (vv. 25-27) may be 
attributed either to Luke or to his source. It should be compared 
with the account (Acts 8 271.) of Philip and the Ethiopian in 
which Is 53 is used, but of course Luke was by no means the first 
to identify the Suffering Servant and the Messiah.*s It is quite 
possible, however, that this apologetic replaced a more primitive 
message. The suggestion of Gardner-Smith ( p. 163) is that the 
account originally contained here an announcement of the res- 
urrection itself. Note the primitive conception, mentioned above, 
of Jesus’ immediate entrance to his glory. However, the first 
consciousness of the resurrection seems to dawn at the meal. 


33 New York, 1927, p. 248. 

34 Of course this seems primitive but the effect may be the conscious crea- 
tion of Luke. Cadbury cites it among his examples of ‘‘Pathos” in Luke. 
‘‘The readers, who by a kind of dramatic irony have not ‘their eyes holden 
that they should not recognize’ the third wayfarer until the breaking of bread, 
share nevertheless the sad face ... ” (pp. 237-8). 

3s Perry speaks of this as Luke’s opportunity ‘‘to press home his message 
regarding Jesus, as near the close of his work as the finality of the Ascension 
will allow” (p. 53). But if Luke be the originator of this “sermon,” why 
would not he have had it spoken to the disciples themselves in the subsequent 
appearance? 
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V. 32b is somewhat repetitious in its effect and should be con- 
nected with the secondary stratum to which it refers (vv. 25-27). 
There is no reason for questioning the genuineness of 32a or its 
place in the original account.%® 

The meal at Emmaus recalls the Last Supper and suggests 
the early Christian eucharist. These two disciples were not 
present at the former, and the meal is too much a part of the 
story to attribute it to cultic influence. Why should Jesus have 
been recognized by these two in the breaking of bread ?37 

The awkwardness with which an appearance to Simon in 
the meantime is mentioned (v. 34)38 has been generally noted. 
The temporary shifting of the subject from Cleopas and com- 
panion (edpov) to the Eleven and those with them (Aéyovras) 
and back to Cleopas and companion (kai ab’roi é&nyobvTo) 
seems most confusing. One would have expected better of Luke. 
D Cr (Cels. ii, 61, 68)39 show a solution (AéyovTes) which con- 
tinues to keep Cleopas and companion before the reader and 
may be taken to imply (as Origen reads) that the latter was 
named Simon, but in spite of its attractiveness this reading 


is scarcely Lucan, for we would then expect to read that Jesus 
had appeared ‘‘to us,’’ not just to Simon (note adrots, v. 35, and 
plurals in v. 32 and throughout). The D text could be accepted 
only if Luke meant for the reader to understand that ‘‘Simon”’ 


36 This analysis would dispense with Loisy’s objection, that this could not 
be the account of Peter’s vision because of the secondary features: (a) the 
work which had been done on the Scriptures in support of the faith (with 
which I agree; cf. vv. 44-46), and (b) the “rapport qui existe originairement 
entre la foi 4 la resurrection et la céne eucharistique” (p. 767). I object to 
describing (b) as secondary because the faith; may have been born at a 
supper scene. 

37 ‘Le souvenir de l’eucharistie a été présent 4 l’esprit du narrateur: en 
tout cas, il parait essentiel a la conception du récit’’ (Loisy, op. cit., p. 763). 

38 “Tf it be objected that so careful and skilful a writer as St. Luke would 
not have left a reference to an appearance to Peter hanging in the air without 
any explanation, we can only reply that Luke may have been conscious of 
the fact that his information was incomplete, and having those words in his 
source he did not feel justified in altering them.’”’ Gardner-Smith, p. 67. This 
does not sound like a very good description of Luke’s method, but it may 
be the best we can do. Montefiore, p. 1093, labels the verse ‘“‘very awkward.” 

39 This reading seems to be the basis of “Mk” 1613 also. 
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was Peter.4° But he did not intend this, since he said that ‘‘the 
Eleven” had remained in Jerusalem.“ Furthermore, he certainly 
would have mentioned the apostle’s name at the outset (v. 13) 
or given an indication at v. 34 or elsewhere that the story con- 
cerned Peter. Goguel’s otherwise reasonable suggestion, that 
the addition of v. 34 is Luke’s recognition of the Peter tradition, 
fails to explain why Luke did not incorporate it more smoothly. 
Gardner-Smith attributed the roughness to a source (see above, 
n. 38).# 

Montefiore (pp. 1091, 1095) pointed out that vv. 35 #. form a 
better sequence to v.11 than to the Emmaus story, showing 
that Luke did not successfully relate this account to his other 
resurrection narratives. 

There follows a conjecture which, if acceptable, would solve 
most of the above difficulties. It has been vaguely suggested 
by some writers, proposed in part by others, but to my knowl- 
edge it has never been seriously discussed in this form. The 
conjecture is that the walk to Emmaus was originally a story 
about Peter and Cleopas: in other words, that this is a reminis- 
cence of the appearance to Peter. 

The hypothesis may be stated in several forms. One is that 
Luke became acquainted with this resurrection narrative about 
Peter and Cleopas, very probably with a Galilean setting. Being 
committed to writing a history in which the apostles wait in 
Jerusalem after the crucifixion until they received the promised 
Spirit (2449), Luke could utilize this basic account only by 
transferring its setting to the vicinity of Jerusalem.“ But it 
could not be placed in the city of Jerusalem because a necessary 
part of the story was that Peter and Cleopas were traveling, 


4° Luke regularly has others speak of Peter as “Simon.” 

* Tovbs évdexa (v.33) should be understood literally unless there are good 
reasons to the contrary. 

# Loisy (pp. 766-7) presented a good case for the text of Origen but con- 
sidered the evidence too precarious. 

4 Loisy (p. 765) thought that Luke must have been familiar with the ac- 
count of the appearance to Peter but that he could not use it because of its 
Galilean setting. However, he thought that Luke had transferred to Jeru- 
salem the account of the appearance to the Eleven, in which a “broiled fish” 
figures (ad loc.). 
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probably on the way back to Capernaum. To admit this would 
spoil Luke’s historical arrangement not only of the Gospel but 
also of the projected Acts of the Apostles, to which the end of 
the Gospel should form a transition. Under these restrictions 
Luke could have used the account by omitting Peter from 
it, thus substituting an unidentified character for Peter, and 
attributing the conversation in toto to Cleopas.“ 


Such a conjecture is not at all out of keeping with Luke’s 
characteristic treatment of sources, to judge from his use of 
Mark. Burkitt, who was never rash in his criticisms of the NT 
writers, had the following to say about Luke’s use of Mark: 
“Luke is a fresh historical work, in which the Marcan thread 
is often dropped, and the bits of Mark are ingeniously fitted 
into the Lucan scheme by alterations and omissions which 
would have made their original setting unrecognizable, were it 
not for the fact that the original is still extant.’ Referring 
specifically to the account of Jesus’ visit to Jerusalem, he noted 
that ‘‘the chronological links have been removed’’ (p. 108). 
“You cannot reconstruct from the narrative of Luke either a 
diary or an itinerary for the stay of Jesus in Jerusalem. But 
the general ethical and rhetorical effect of the whole is very 
much the same as the narrative in Mark” (p. 112). ‘What 
is true of ‘Luke’s’ account of the final visit of Jesus to Jerusalem 
is generally true of all the rest of the Gospel” (p. 116). Burkitt 
also noted the omission of Mk 6 45-8 26 which includes the long 
journey north and the non-Jewish setting for Peter’s Confession. 
Therefore there can be no objection to supposing that Luke 
has modified the Emmaus story to the extent demanded by 
this conjecture if any advantage is gained thereby. Luke’s 
treatment of Mk 14 28 and 167 proves that he would have done 
just this with any Galilean appearance which he wished to 
utilize. 

Luke remained true to the tradition that Peter was the first 
disciple to see the risen Jesus by his reference to this in v. 34, 


44It is not impossible that the scene was Peter’s own home in Capernaum 
and that Luke transferred all references from Peter to Cleopas. 
4s Beginnings, II, 107. 
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making it appear that this took place in Jerusalem and on the 
same day. The whole has been accommodated to the ‘‘third day” 
tradition, firmly established before Mark wrote, although this 
was connected with the story of the empty tomb and could 
not have applied to any Galilean appearance. 

If this seems at all probable, the question arises, “‘Did Luke 
get the story from a complete copy of Mark?’’ I am inclined 
to answer in the negative, due only to the feeling that we should 
then have some complete copies of Mark ourselves. Yet, not 
necessarily so, for the ‘‘we’’ writer in Acts came to Rome (Acts 
28 14), where Mark was to be written soon after. ‘Luke’ was 
more likely than ‘‘Matthew”’ to have known a complete Mark. 

The ultimate source of the account may have been Mark, or 
the end of Mark may have contained the same tradition (see 
below for further discussion). 

Recalling the problems discussed above, we note that this 
conjecture is a possible justification for the widespread con- 
viction that an account of the earliest resurrection appearance 
ought to have survived in some one of the NT narratives, or 
what is more important: that it should have been known to 
the writers who recorded the earliest traditions. 

On the strength of the Galilean tradition several writers 
have supposed that this (Emmaus) appearance occurred in 
Galilee but that Luke shifted it to the immediate vicinity of 
Jerusalem just as he eliminated the Galilean tradition expressed 
in Mark. If we locate the event in Galilee, we can suppose 
that Luke’s relocation of it at a place called Emmaus was due 
to his working hypothesis and his (rough) knowledge that the 
environs of Jerusalem included such a place. 

The problem of a location for the story is not heightened 
by this conjecture — nor is it solved by it. 

Referring now to the difficulties noticed above regarding 
the Emmaus narrative and its Lucan context, we observe 


4 Goguel, p. 311; Lightfoot, History and Interpretation in the Gospels, New 
York, 1934, pp. 166-7; Loisy, p. 768. See above for a hint from Cadbury. 
Opposed to this view are: Easton, The Gospel According to St. Luke. New 
York, 1926, p. 363; Gardner-Smith (p. 161) who places the appearance after 
the Eleven had been to Galilee and back again. 
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that this resurrection account is appropriately the most elab- 
orate of all, if it started out as a story about Jesus’ first appear- 
ance — that to Peter. The conjecture explains why Luke did 
not reduce it to inferior proportions in comparison with his 
narrative of the appearance to the Eleven. By his arrangement 
(so that it is told in advance of the appearance to the Eleven) 
Luke signified its outstanding importance, although by his 
treatment of it he obscured its significance except as readers 
through the centuries have been able to sense here a sincere, 
primitive and genuine account of one of those experiences on 
which Christian faith was based from the start. 

The primitive character of the narrative is explained by the 
nature of the event which it describes. 

The idea, so pervasive in the resurrection narratives, that 
the presence of the risen Jesus was associated with a eucha- 
ristic meal, makes it likely that the faith in the resurrection 
was born at a table scene such as is described at Emmaus. But 
this association should in the nature of the case have been dis- 
covered by someone present at the most significant of Jesus’ 
meals, the Last Supper — by Peter, let us say, rather than 
by Cleopas. 

The conjecture does not affect the analysis of primary aid 
secondary elements in the narrative, but it may throw light 
on the puzzles created by v. 34. It may be that this sentence — 
before Luke’s recasting of the story and with a meaning similar 
to that produced by the Aéyovres variant — was the climax 
of the story, the first announcement of the resurrection to the 
other disciples: ‘“‘(The Lord)4’ is risen indeed, and hath appeared 
to Simon’”’ (Peter) and, incidentally, to Cleopas. Luke repeated 
the announcement in substantially the same form although 
making it appear that Simon stayed on in Jerusalem. 

The conjecture identifying Peter as the unnamed person in 
the Emmaus story can be stated in several alternate forms 
which preserve the Judean setting, in case this might be con- 
sidered essential to the account. In some instances this would 
require slight modifications in the above discussion as to how 


47 The title is Luke’s. 
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the conjecture clarifies various problems in the traditions. It 
is unnecessary to point out these modifications in detail. 

Let us compare the conjecture with Burkitt’s reconstruction 
(see above) and preserve the Emmaus setting. The Emmaus 
narrative — with Peter — seems to answer all the requirements 
of Burkitt’s theory. The fact that Emmaus, by any likely 
identification, is not on the Jericho road by which Jesus and 
his disciples reached Jerusalem need not cause difficulty. The 
crucifixion had so changed Peter’s outlook that he might pur- 
posely have avoided retracing the route which had brought 
him with hope and expectancy to Jerusalem. The supper at 
Emmaus might have been at Cleopas’s home, but the fact that 
he did not act as host (in the story as told) suggests that the 
setting may have been at an inn, and that Cleopas was a Gal- 
ilean en route. This combination of conjectures may or may 
not strengthen Burkitt’s reconciliation of the Galilee-or-Jeru- 
salem dilemma. 

Two alternatives to the theory that Luke suppressed the 
identity of Peter, because it took the apostle from Jerusalem, 
follow. They recognize the possibility that the identity of Peter 
may have been obscured before the story came to Luke. 

The narrative (with either Galilean or Judean setting) may 
have become detached from a collection of written stories about 
Peter. Such a context would have required no mention of 
Peter’s name but only of the names of other characters who 
were with Peter on the various occasions. Yet, separated from 
its context, a single narrative might lack any definite mention 
of Peter’s name, and he would be an unidentified character. 
This describes the situation in Luke’s account. V. 3% may 
be Luke’s addition recognizing the Petrine tradition, or it may 
have been the conclusion of the story, the significance of which 
Luke mistook. Translation from Aramaic may have added to 
the confusion. 

This final suggestion brings into use that unknown but much 
discussed entity — or nonentity — the lost ending of Mark. 
I have shown above that I favor the view that this Gospel is 
incomplete at 16s. If so, it may at one time have contained 
the appearance to Peter, either (as Burkitt reconstructs it) in 
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the vicinity of Jerusalem or (more probably) in Galilee. We 
have also seen that there is little to recommend the location 
of the Cleopas story at Emmaus. The meaning of Mark’s mpo- 
aye. buds has been variously interpreted, but no better ful- 
filment of it can be imagined than Luke’s xai abrés “Inaois 
éyyioas auveropebovto aitots (v.15). Cleopas’ unidentified 
companion, the confused reference to an appearance to Simon, 
and other sources of bewilderment in the Emmaus account 
bring to mind an old, familiar phrase, ‘“‘the mutilated end of 
Mark.” If that ending existed and if it became severed from 
the volume but continued to be known for a short time, its 
origin unknown, it may have been Luke’s source for the Emmaus 
narrative (and for part of Acts?4*).4° 

In any one of its forms, the above conjecture has its share 
of improbabilities and can only remain hypothetical, but the 
literature dealing with the resurrection has been studied so 
exhaustively that any further advance must necessarily be in 
the nature of a conjecture. This one can be considered useful 
only if it solves more problems than it raises or if it opens some 
new possibilities to discussion. 


48 An interesting speculation regarding the sources for the first part of 
Acts; cf. Burkitt, Christian Beginnings, p. 83: ‘In my opinion it is a more 
reasonable conjecture that Mark may have lost about a third of its original 
contents, and that the work once dealt with the period covered by Acts i-xii 

..”’ K. Lake has expressed a similar conviction, but not in print. 

49 Regarding the location of the account at Emmaus, it is possible that 
Luke has confused this name with an original Galilean place-name. There 
was an ’Auyasois, also found as ’Awpaois in Jos., near Tiberias (Paulys, 
Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, Stuttgart, 1894; see 
“Amathus. 2). This Gentile territory seems to have been avoided in Jesus’ 
Galilean ministry, but the disciples en route to Capernaum may well have 
gone on this road. In fact, the psychological difficulties of returning home 
after the crucifixion may be expected-to have produced greater tension as 
they approached their destination, a conditioning factor favorable to the 
great and unexpected outcome. Finding a suitable location in Galilee, how- 
ever, is not to be required nor expected. 
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HE primitive kerygma recited by Paul in I Cor 151 #., our 
earliest and most trustworthy account of the resurrection, 
contains no local references for the appearances of Jesus. Many 
critics, however, have found little difficulty in interpreting the 
passage as a harmonization, or a combination of a two-fold 
tradition of the Gospels, one of which is referred to Galilee, 
the other to Jerusalem. Mark, with or without a “lost” end- 
ing, Matthew, John 21 and the Gospel of Peter fragment repre- 
sent the former; Luke, John 20 and the James-appearance in 
the Gospel According to the Hebrews, the latter. It shall be the 
purpose of this study to test the validity of a double tradition 
of the locality of the resurrection appearances, and to suggest 
some problems raised by the conclusions of our analysis in so 
far as they bear upon the interpretation of Paul’s testimony. 
The sources of the Galilean tradition are found upon careful 
scrutiny to be scanty. The Gospel of Peter is entirely unreliable 
as evidence. To the four caronical Gospels, all of which it has 
used, it adds nothing that is of the slightest historical value. 
The extant fragment breaks off where it seems on the point of 
relating an appearance of the risen Jesus. The twelve disciples 
have returned to their own homes, presumably in Galilee, after 
the week’s celebration of the Feast of Unleavened Bread. Peter 
and Andrew resume their fishing, and with them Levi the son 
of Alphaeus. Here the fragment ends. We do not know whether 
there were any others in the company, how or where Jesus 
appeared — on the sea or on the shore, whether he appeared 


only to Peter or to all the disciples. The attempt of some schol- 
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ars to see a dependence here upon the ‘“‘lost’”’ ending of Mark 
is fanciful. One lost ending cannot be proved to be based upon 
another lost ending! 


Support for the theory, however, is sought by way of the 
“appendix” of John (chapter 21), in which the mise en scéne of 
the appearance of Jesus is similar — a group of disciples fishing 
on the Sea of Galilee. But John 21 proves a slippery prop for 
such a theory. If both the “appendix” of John and the Gospel 
of Peter used independently the supposed “‘lost’’ ending of Mark, 
it is inconceivable that the other canonical gospels, which are 
earlier in point of time, should not disclose the faintest knowl- 
edge of such a complete edition of Mark, containing an appear- 
ance to a group of disciples on or by the Sea of Galilee. It is 
more reasonable to suppose that the Gospel of Peter depends 
upon John with the ‘‘appendix.’’? Furthermore, M. Goguel has 
presented cogent arguments against Jn 21 1-14 being originally 
a resurrection appearance at all. It is a pericope belonging to 
the Galilean ministry (‘‘the third manifestation,’’ cf. 2 11, 4 54), 
which the redactor has removed and adapted to its present 


«The Gospel of Peter was freely composed on the basis of the four-fold 
Gospel. Its earliest external attestation is the letter of Bishop Sarapion of 
Antioch (in Eusebius, H.E. vi. 12) which dates from the last decade of the 
second century. That it was known and used by Justin is not demonstrable. 
Of the parallels adduced only III.7=A ol. i. 35,6 has any plausibility; but 
it is by no means decisive. There is no conclusive evidence that the Gospel 
of John ever circulated without the ‘“‘appendix;’’ see W. Bauer, Das Johannes- 
evangelium (3u ed.; Tiibingen, 1933), pp. 234-5. Tatian used chapter 21 in 
his Diatessaron, and it is cited by Clement of Alexandria (Paed. i.5). It is to 
be noted that Clement never betrays any knowledge of the Gospel of Peter; 
though it was known to Origen. It is futile to attempt to harmonize the 
“disciples” of these two accounts. Neither Levi nor Andrew are mentiot.ed 
in John 21; they may or may not be the two unnamed disciples of Jn 21 2. 
The reference to Levi in the Gospel of Peter seems to recall Mk 2 14. But Levi 
is not included in Mark’s list of the Twelve; yet it is the Twelve who are 
supposedly the recipients of the apparition! Such mixtures of gospel material 
are, of course, characteristic of apocrypha. This point seems to me to be 
missed by P. Gardner-Smith, ‘‘The Gospel of Peter’’ (Journal of Theological 
Studies 27 [1926] 255-71), and “The Date of the Gospel of Peter” (sbid., 
401-7). Despite his attempt to make it an independent witness of gospel 
tradition, he is forced to admit the inferiority and absurdity of its accounts. 
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position to give a setting for his attestations of verses 15—25.? 
As Professor B. W. Bacon said, “The Appendix of Jn should 
be read backwards.’’; 


Since therefore neither the Gospel of Peter nor John 21 can 
be taken as bona fide testimonies to the Galilean resurrection 
tradition we are left with only Matt 28 16-20 and such inferences 
as may be drawn from an “incomplete” Mark. Matthew’s ac- 
count is summary, but entirely consistent and intelligible. The 
appearance is on a mountain which Jesus has appointed. Only 
the “‘eleven disciples” are present. Though some are doubtful, 
Jesus gives them all a definite commission to a world-wide apos- 
tolate. No details of the vision are given; but the impression 
is distinctly eschatological, that of the glorified Son of Man to 
whom all power and authority are giver. Neither physical nor 
ghostly traits of the risen Jesus are suggested. 


There is nothing in Mark, as it has come down to us, which 
contradicts the Matthean portrayal, but there is much that 
confirms it. Only Peter is given the distinction of a special 
mention in company with the ‘“‘disciples” (i.e., the eleven’) who 
are to “‘see’”’ Jesus in Galilee. This sight is of the Son of Man in 


2Did Peter Deny His Lord? A Conjecture” (Harvard Theological Review 
25 [1932] 1-27); and La Foi a la Resurrection de Jésus dans le Christianisme 
primitif (Paris, 1933), pp. 295-303. This suggestion of Goguel not only lends 
strong support to the theory of displacements of order in John, but it con- 
firms the argument that Jn 1-20 and 21 are stylistically from the same hand. 
Cf. Bauer, op. cit. 

3 The Gospel of the Hellenists (New York, 1933), p. 231. Bacon, who held 
to a separate origin of Jn 21, appealed to the long appendix of Mark as show- 
ing no acquaintance with the resurrection appearance by the Sea of Galilee. 
Thus, for him, the “appendix” of John is later than the long appendix of 
Mark. If this be true, there is even less likelihood that the original ending 
of Mark contained anything comparable to Jn 21 or the Gospel of Peter. The 
sequence would then stand: the original Mark, John without appendix, the 
long appendix of Mark which uses Jn 20 and Luke, the appendix of John, the 
Gospel of Peter. ; 

4Cf. Mk 1428. The promise of the vision is given only to the eleven on 
the way to Gethsemane. This verse, however, may bea gloss. See F. C. Grant, 
“Studies in the Text of St. Mark” (Anglican Theological Review 20 [1938] 
103-119). He believes 167 is also a gloss, or at least is secondary. 
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glory.s5 Moreover, Mark has set the call and commission of 
the Twelve upon a “mountain’’ (3 13), a location which has no 
connection whatever with the context in which the Evangelist 
has placed it. For Mark’s narrative is not ‘‘in order!’’ If, too, 
as some scholars believe, the Transfiguration is another Markan 
displacement, it is likewise an appearance of the heavenly Son 
of the Parousia upon ‘‘a high mountain.’’® One should be cautious 
about taking the mountain scenery of the Galilean tradition 
of the resurrection as historical. M. Loisy has pointed out the 
symbolical character which the “mountain’’ has in Mark and 
Matthew.’ Does it not represent the holy hill of Zion “in the 
far north,”’ where is situated the glorified City of God?® 

The historical data thus afforded by the so-called Galilean 
tradition prove upon examination to be extremely tenuous. 
There is no support, other than an apparent guess of the Johan- 
nine redactor, for any appearance by or on the Sea of Galilee ;° 
nor can one appeal to a symbolical mountain for any secure 
historical information. Matthew depends upon his inferences 
from Mark. But if Mk 1428 is a gloss, we are reduced to the 


unfulfilled expectation of 16 7: ‘“Tell his disciples and Peter that 
he goes forth ahead of you into Galilee; there you will see him, 
just as he told you.’’° Is this a promise of his appearance after 


5 Cf. Mk 1462=Mt 2664. Lk 2269 appropriately omits the dpeoOe for the 
Sanhedrin obviously will not ‘‘see” the vision. But the word is primary and 
original in the tradition of the resurrection; not only Mk 167 and Mt 28 7, 
but also Lk 2434, Jn 1616 f., and I Cor 154 ff. 

6 See the survey of critical opinion in G. H. Boobyer, St. Mark and the 
Transfiguration Story (Edinburgh, 1942). 

1 Les Evangiles Synoptiques (Ceffords, 1907-08), II, 745-6. 

8 Ps 48 1-2, Is 1413; cf. also Is 2 2, Ez 27 14, and the note of R. H. Charles 
on Rev 21 10 in his commentary on Revelation (ICC) II, 157; also, W. O. E. 
Oesterley, The Evolution of the Messianic Idea, A Study in Comparative Religion 
(London, 1908), pp. 129 ff. 

9 This is not to deny that the Synoptic stories of the walking on the sea, 
the miraculous draught of fishes, etc., may not be colored by the resurrection 
faith. Undoubtedly they are. History and theology are difficult to separate, . 
even in Mark. See the able discussion of R. H. Lightfoot, History and Inter- 
pretation in the Gospels (New York, 1935), especially pp. 57-151. 

© “Tust as he told you” depends upon 14 28 unless one read elpnxa with 
D and k. Cf. note 4, above. ° 
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the resurrection or at the Parousia? If the former, did it actually 
take place in Galilee? Or did the disciples remain in Jerusalem, 
and there receive their assurance of the risen Lord and abandon 
a rendezvous in Galilee? We cannot answer these questions 
with certainty; for we do not know where the disciples fled 
after Jesus’ arrest. Modern scholars may assume that they re- 
turned to their homes in Galilee, whether from fear or from 
disillusionment. Luke and John made a different assumption: 
they remained (in hiding — so Jn 2019) in or near Jerusalem. 
Whose assumption is correct ?™ 

Turning to the Jerusalem tradition, one finds difficulties of 
inner contradictions in the testimony of John 20. In order to 
make sense of verses 1-2 and 11, it must be assumed that Mary 
Magdalene returned to the tomb with Peter and the Beloved 
Disciple. But this is not stated; and the suspicion of scholars 
that verses 3-10 are a creation of the Evangelist’s imagination 
in the interest of his beloved Disciple seems well-founded.” 
Again, Mary Magdalene is commanded not to lay hold of Jesus 
because he has not yet “‘ascended to the Father.’’ How can one 


reconcile this with the exhibit of the wounds to Thomas (v. 27); 
unless, indeed, the ascension has taken place meanwhile? But 
this, too, is not evident from the narrative.* Another question 
arises as to Thomas’ exclusion from the gift of the Spirit and 
apostolic commission (vv. 21-23). Loisy’s remarks are apt: 


au point de vue de Ia rédaction, c’est le moyen d’amener une derniére et im- 
portante lecon, avec la profession de foi qui clét dignement tout le livre. . . . 
On irait contre toute vraisemblance en supposant que les doutes du seul 
Thomas sont 4 la base de I’ancienne tradition; c’est cette tradition qui s’indi- 
vidualise, en quelque fagon, dans la personne de I’apétre sceptique. Au 


™ Mk 1450=Mt 26 56b. The omission of this “flight” by Luke and John 
is no doubt influenced by apologetic motives; but saying this does not prove 
the psychological argument for flight adduced by modern critics. Note that 
the Gospel of Peter characteristically harmonizes both points of view. 

™ Luke supports this, for 24 12 is interpolated from John. 

13 My colleague, Professor Sherman Johnson, has called my attention to 
the uncertainties of meaning of vv. 17a. See Bauer, op. cit., ad. loc. J. H. 
Bernard in his commentary (ICC), II, 670, would emend the text to read uy) 
wroov. A good statement of the spiritual significance of the passage is given 
by G. H. C. Macgregor, The Gospel of John (Garden City, 1929), pp. 359-60. 
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point de vue de l'histoire, Thomas représente tous les disciples qui ont hésité 
avant de croire a la résurrection du Sauveur; au point de vue symbolique et 
didactique, il est la type de ceux qui ne veulent croire que sur le témoignage 
matériel des miracles. 


The historicity of the appearance to Mary Magdalene is also 
open to question. Literary analysis of the pericope (vv. 11-18) 
suggests that the conversation of Jesus and Mary is developed 
out of the earlier tradition of the conversation of the women 
with the angels.'s We are not concerned here with the problems 
raised by the empty tomb. That a group of women disciples 
found empty the tomb in which they believed Jesus to have 
been laid may be perfectly historical; but it is, of course, not 
convincing evidence of the resurrection — hence the efforts of 
later tradition to strengthen the story by appearances at the 
tomb. Again, one cannot categorically deny that the women 
(so Matthew) or Mary alone (so John) had such experiences of 
the risen Lord. The silence of Paul may simply be due to the 
fact that the apostle was not temperamentally disposed to accept 
testimony of women as evidence. But it is difficult to see why 
Luke would not accept such testimony, had it been a part of 
the original, authentic, tradition. 

This leaves us with verses 19-23. Taken by itself the pericope 
describes an appearance to the ‘‘disciples,”” not necessarily the 
eleven,” in a closed room. The location is undefined. The Evan- 
gelist obviously meant to imply Jerusalem, or Bethany. But 
it could be Galilee! Only the date is specific, ‘‘that day’’ being 
the Sunday, ‘‘the third day” of the tradition. The type of vision 
described is not necessarily inconsistent with that of Matthew, 


4 Le Quatriéme Evangile (Paris, 1903), pp. 917-8. One might add also 
the anti-Docetic purpose of John. The tradition that ‘some doubted” (cf. 
Mt 2817b) may, of course, rest upon a sound basis of fact. 

ts Goguel, La Foi a la Résurrection, p. 193. Note again the parallel to Mt 
28 9-10; as in the case of Thomas, John individualizes the tradition. 

6 John shows little interest in the Twelve as such, despite such passages 
as 6 70. We need not press the absence of Thomas at this appearance, for he 
is being held in reserve for the final vision. But the phrase ‘‘one of the Twelve” 
(20 24) suggests a distinction between the Twelve and the “‘disciples.” R. M. 
Grant considers it ‘‘a later addition’”’; see ‘‘The Fourth Gospel and the Church” 
Harvard Theological Review 35 [1942] 113). 
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though it is treated more dramatically.” Like Matthew also, 
John associates the apostolic commission with this appearance; 
and for Matthew’s, ‘Lo, I am with you always,” etc., John 
has the gift of the Spirit. The differences of expression between 
the two Evangelists represent the eschatological viewpoint on 
the one hand, as over against the ecclesiological on the other. 
The base of the tradition is the same. When we dig down to 
this base we find that John tells us as little about a Jerusalem 
tradition as Matthew does about the Galilean. Only the date 
and mise en scéne of the appearance are more precise in John. 
Yet these two items of Johannine information may be derived 
from Luke! 

The resurrection narratives of Luke-Acts present a more com- 
plex problem than that of the other Gospels, not so much be- 
cause the materials are richer, but because it is more difficult 
to separate the author’s redactional interpretations from the 
evidence of his sources. There are uncertainties of text, too. 
It is generally agreed that Lk 2412 and 40 are interpolations 
from John. Professor F. C. Grant has argued plausibly that 24 
37, 39-43 are also “glosses, derived almost exclusively from Jn 
20-21,” and that ‘‘they are no more a part of the ‘true’ text 
of Luke than Mark 16 9-20, and the shorter endings in L and W, 
are part of the true text of Mark.”** It will be conceded that 
Lk 24 36, 38, 44 #. form the original core of the tradition, and pre- 
sent a consistent narrative without contradicting the type of 
appearance related in the Emmaus story (vv. 30-31). It is not 
necessary, however, to posit a theory of interpolation from John 
for the other verses. Rather it may be that later developments 
of tradition favoring a more physical interpretation of the resur- 
rection, in opposition to Docetism, have led to expansion of 
the Lukan narrative. We have already seen this to have been 


17 It should be interpreted in the light of 16 16 #. (note especially the phrase 
oWeoGé ye) and of the Johannine conception of the glorification of the Son of 
Man through the cross (Bacon, op. cit., pp. 321-25). The showing of the 
hands and side (20 20) is not quasi-physical, as in vv. 24-29, but the means of 
identification of the crucified with the glorified Lord. 

8 “Was the Author of John Dependent upon the Gospel of Luke?” (JBL 
56 [1937] 303). I cannot agree with Grant’s main thesis, however, that the 
author of John did not know and use Luke. 
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the case in respect to John’s ‘“Thomas-appearance.”’ And there 
is some evidence for a similar addition to Matthew, in the Ara- 
maic targum of that Gospel used by the Nazarene sect of Coele- 
Syria. The well-known Jogion, “I am not a bodiless demon,” 
probably belongs to the Nazarene ‘‘Gospel of Matthew.’’?? 


Luke’s gospel presents us with two appearances, the first to 
“‘two disciples,”’ the second to “the eleven and those with them.” 
These are located at Emmaus and Jerusalem, respectively. The 
identification of Emmaus is, of course, problematical. The story 
is peculiar to Luke — and peculiarly ‘““Lukan.” It is tempting 
to draw it into relation with the appearance to James; but such 
a procedure is perhaps too bold a conjecture.?° If the Cleopas 
of Luke is the same person as the Clopas of John, Hegesippus, 
and the Jewish Christian tradition, the unnamed companion 
of Cleopas-Clopas may be his nephew James.”* The strongest 


"9 The full form of the Jogion, as cited by Ignatius (Ad Smyr. 3:2, “And 
when he came to those about Peter, he said to them: Take, handle me and 
see that I am not a bodiless demon”), may have been received from oral 
tradition; less probably from a Greek version of the Nazarene gospel. Eusebius 
(H. E. III. 36, 11) quotes this passage from Ignatius and says that he does 
not know whence Ignatius took it. There is no evidence that Eusebius knew 
the Nazarene gospel first-hand at the time of writing his history. 

Origen (De prin. i, praef. 8) refers to the Jogion as contained in the Teaching 
of Peter. This work is commonly identified with the Preaching of Peter. It 
cannot be stated definitely that this Petrine apocryphon depends upon the 
Nazarene gospel, whether in a Greek or Aramaic form. It may, like Ignatius, 
depend upon oral tradition. It is also possible that the reference in Origen 
is not authentic, but due to his translator Rufinus. Jerome, however, cites 
the logion twice and identifies its source as the ‘‘Hebrew” gospel which was 
used by the Nazarenes (see Jn Isa., praef. ad lib. xviii, and De vir. ill. 16). In 
the latter passage Jerome also cites Eusebius, but he doubtless had first-hand 
knowledge for his statement of source. See H. Waitz, ‘‘Neue Untersuchungen 
iiber die sogen. judenchristlichen Evangelien” (ZNTW 36 [1937] 63-67). On 
the complicated problem of the ‘‘Hebrew’’ gospels, see the Appended Note. 

20D. Vélter, Die Entstehung der Glaubens an die Auferstehung Jesu (Strass- 
burg, 1910), pp. 37-41, believed that the Emmaus story and the appearance 
to James in the Gospel According to the Hebrews are substitutes for the original 
appearance to Peter. 

2 Origen’s identification of the second companion as Simon (Simon the 
Cananean or Symeon the son of Clopas?) rests upon the reading \éyovTes 
(v. 34) found in D. This reading is certainly wrong. 
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case for an identification is the eucharistic setting of the appear- 
ance in both the Emmaus story and the James’ vision of the 
Gospel According to the Hebrews. Otherwise the accounts have 
nothing in common. Even their Christology is different. In the 
former case it is the “prophet,” in the latter, “the Son of Man.” 
Critics will divide on the question whether the Emmaus story 
is fact or fiction — doubtless a combination of both. If Luke 
has made of it a substitute for the appearance to Peter or to 
James, or to both, it may be that he was unwilling to take sides 
between rival parties. Acts shows his propensities towards rec- 
onciling early Church conflicts. But it is more likely that he 
had no source describing an appearance to Peter — it was miss- 
ing from his copy of Mark — but only the bare tradition of, “he 
was seen by Cephas’’; and he probably had no source for the 
appearance to James, for the account of the Gospel According 
to the Hebrews is not necessarily primitive.” It should be noted, 
too, that there is no evidence for localizing the appearance to 
James either in Galilee or in Jerusalem. We know too little 
about the relation of James to Jesus’ ministry before the cruc- 
ifixion to say anything of his whereabouts at the time of his 
brother’s death.” 

Lk 24 33-34 connects the Emmaus story with the appearance 
to the larger company of disciples. These verses impress one 
as editorial (note the peculiarly Lukan bréorpefarv), and serve 
as a means of inserting a reference to the primary appearance 
to Peter. If this analysis be correct, then the location of Jeru- 
salem is due to the author (or redactor) and not to the source. 
It is only an inference that the scene was a closed room; but, 
as in John, the time is “the third day.” It is important to observe 
that more than the eleven are present, and that to this larger 
group the apostolic commission and (promise of) the Spirit are 


22 See the Appended Note. 

23 According to the Hebrews-gospel account, James was present at the Last 
Supper, unless one reads with a single' MS: “from that hour in which the 
Lord drank the cup,” i.e., died. The other MSS read: “from that hour in 
which he (i.e., James) drank the Lord’s cup.”” Lightfoot, Saint Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians (London, 1896), p. 274, preferred the singular reading. I am 
inclined to believe he is right. 
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given. In both his stories of appearances Luke particularly 
emphasizes the fulfilment of Scripture. But this, too, is part 
of the Pauline account in I Corinthians. 

Until a convincing analysis of sources is forthcoming, the 
evidence of Acts must remain conjectural. Chapters 1 and 2 
show clear signs of redaction: the original preface has been 
altered ;4 115-26 is a combination of two, originally separate, 
stories which have been tied together by the double Scriptural 
citation of v. 20; and 2 5-11 fits ill with 2 1-4, 12-14. Wellhausen’s 
argument for considering 1 12-14 as a redactional transition piece 
seems plausible.’ 

The “forty days’ of 13 should not be understood literally, 
but as a round number. Though it contradicts the Gospel’s 
single day for the appearances, it agrees better with the sug- 
gestion, in the Pauline account, of some lapse of time. The 
ascension story (1 6-11) is best understood as a variant of the 
“mountain” experience such as we found in Mt 28 16-20.7 The 
eschatological note of verses 6 and 11 is made subordinate to the 
redactor’s theory about the gift of the Spirit; but the apostolic 
commission is plainly there (v. 8). The company includes more 


than the eleven. Not only Jesus’ family (v. 14), but other dis- 
ciples were present as well (vv. 21-23). Luke tries to limit the 
term ‘“‘apostle’’ to the Twelve, but his sources betray his mis- 
interpretation. For the vacancy in the Twelve, left by Judas, 


24 There is no 6€ clause. Something of the original of vv. 3-5 may be left 
in v. 4, which links more naturally with v. 6. The vocabulary suggests a back- 
ground of eating and drinking for the appearances, and this may be connected 
with 1041. I am much indebted to the acute observations of J. Wellhausen, 
“Kritische Analyse der Apostelgeschicte” (Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Ge- 
sellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gdéttingen, phil.-hist. Kl., N. F. XV (1914), 
Nr. 2, pp. 1-56). 

as Ibid., p. 2. M. Goguel, Introduction au Nouveau Testament III (Paris, 
1922), p. 174, believes, however, that these verses stood originally at the 
beginning of Acts, and that the ascension story is an insertion. 

36 See E. von Dobschiitz, Ostern und Pfingsten, Eine Studie zu 1 Korinther 15 
(Leipzig, 1903), pp. 52-3. Is the “third day” due to the finding of the empty 
tomb, or to the first appearance to Peter? 

27 Lukan features are the ‘two men” and the identification of the place 
as the Mount of Olives. That Luke was not unfamiliar with an eschatological 
“Son of Man” vision is evident from 7 55-6. 
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there are at least two candidates, and probably more,?* who 
were not only companions of Jesus’ ministry, but also witnesses 
of his resurrection. It is this witness which, for Luke, constitutes 
the essential mark of apostleship.?° 

Von Dobschiitz’s attempt to identify the appearance to the 
500 brethren with the Pentecost story of Acts 2 is daring ;3° but 
it has found favor with such eminent critics as Harnack, Holl, 
Lietzmann, and Bacon. Further study of the sources and com- 
position of Acts may throw light on the problem. Two points 
may be suggested in this connection. The accommodation of 
a crowd of 3,000 or more within the precincts of a house (cf. 
2 2) is questionable, to say the least. If 25-11 be the work of 
tae redactor, the Pentecost incident need not necessarily be 
located in Jerusalem. Furthermore there is some evidence that 
the Pentecost story is not in its original place, but should pre- 
cede the narrative of the selection of Matthias. Verse 1 has 
the phrase, ‘‘Peter with the eleven,” which properly means in 
the Greek to include Peter among the eleven. “‘Peter and the 
eleven others” is not the most natural rendering.** If the re- 


dactor has misplaced the incident chronologically, may it not 
be because he has used it in a way contrary to its original pur- 
pose and meaning? 

Our analysis shows that the Gospel accounts of the resurrec- 
tion add very little historical information to the brief summary 
of Paul. In some respects they do not tell us as much as the 
apostle does. Neither the time nor the place of the appearances 


28 Vv. 21-23 certainly seem to imply that Joseph Barsabbas and Matthias 
were drawn from a more numerous circle of possible candidates. One might 
well ask whether or not Barnabas, for example, did not belong to the group 
from the beginning. 

29 Cf. Luke’s frequent substitution of “apostles” for the Twelve in his 
Gospel; also note Acts 433. In Acts 144, 14 the source shows that “‘apostle” 
does not mean simply one of the Twelve. 

38° Op. cit., pp. 31 ff. 

3t See the note ad loc. in F. J. Foakes Jackson and K. Lake, The Beginnings 
of Christianity IV (1933), 20. The point was first noticed by Preuschen. Notice 
also the interesting reading of D in this verse: d€ka &moordXots; and, in the 
Matthias story, the western reading of 1 26b, with J. H. Ropes’ note, ibid., 
III (1926), 10. 
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is certainly known. The risen Jesus may have appeared in 
Galilee, in or near Jerusalem, or in both localities. But the 
conjectures of the Evangelists are too slight a foundation for 
modern theories of a double, and in some sense contradictory, 
tradition which Paul has combined or harmonized. Early Church 
leaders had their differences of outlook and opinion. But Gal 
211 #., does not warrant the assumption of two rival parties 
looking independently to Peter and to James, to Galilee and 
to Judaea, for the origins of the Church in visions of the risen 
Lord. 


Our study does raise the question of the historicity of an 
appearance to the Twelve (or eleven) alone. Only Matthew 
records such an incident, but we have seen that he is dependent 
upon inferences which he could draw from an ‘‘incomplete”’ 
Mark. All the Evangelists agree that whoever the group of 
disciples may have included, they all received a commission as 
apostles. These facts seem to bring support to the suspicion of 
Johannes Weiss that the ‘‘then to the Twelve’’ of I Cor 15 sb 
is an interpclation.s*? The textual variants impressed Weiss. 
Also there is the fact that the Twelve are never mentioned 
elsewhere by Paul. He consistently speaks of Cephas, the rest 
of the apostles, and James (or the brethren of the Lord). 
These are the leaders of the Church by the time of Paul’s first 
visit to Jerusalem after his conversion.’s Acts likewise makes 
the apostles, not the Twelve, leaders of the Church from the 
beginning.34 The Twelve, if they are historical at all, belong 
to the earthly ministry of Jesus. From the time of the resur- 
rection we have to do with “apostles.’”’ That the twelve are 
included, indeed constitute the majority of the apostles is an 
assumption which may be correct, but is not certain. We must 
not lightly cast aside from the tradition known to the Evange- 
lists the memory that ‘‘some doubted.’”’ Later tradition is re- 


32 Der erste Korintherbrief (Meyer Kommentar; Gottingen, 1910), pp. 350-1; 
and The History of Primitive Christianity (New York, 1937), I, 24. 

33 Gal 1 18-19; cf. I Cor 9 4-5. 

34 The chief exception is 61ff., but note 66. 
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sponsible for the confusion of the Twelve with the apostles.3s 
This development is already seen in Luke-Acts; and there is 
a suggestion of it in Mt (102). By the second century it has 
become an -established opinion of the Church. 


APPENDED NOTE 


The Gospel According to the Hebrews, mentioned by the early Fathers, is 
probably a confusion of at least two, and possibly three works. Modern 
critics currently favor three hypotheses. 

I. H. Waitz, op. cit. and in E. Hennecke, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen 
(2d ed.; Tiibingen, 1924), 10 ff., believes there were three: 1) An orthodox 
Nazarene gospel in Aramaic, based on Matthew, to which most of the cita- 
tions of Jerome belong. This he calls NE. 2) The heretical Ebionite gospel 
described by Epiphanius Panarion xxx, also known as the “Gospel of the 
Twelve.” His symbol for this is EE. 3) An unorthodox Greek ‘‘Gospel Ac- 
cording to the Hebrews,” circulating chiefly in Egypt, and used by the Alex- 
andrian Fathers. This he calls HE. It appears to have been related to the 
Oxyrhyncus “sayings of Jesus.”” Jerome considered all three to be one and 
the same work, but knew only NE directly. 

II. A. Schmidtke, Neue Fragmente und Untersuchungen zu den judenchrist- 
lichen Evangelien (Texte u. Untersuchungen, 37, 1; Leipzig, 1911), and “Zum 
Hebrderevangelium,” (ZNTW 35 [1936] 24-44) argues for two gospels: 1) 
NE, and 2) EE, which includes the Alexandrian HE. Jerome knew neither 
of them first hand. 

III. M. J. Lagrange, “L’évangile selon les Hébreux” (Revue Biblique 31 
[1922] 161-81, 321-49), also posits only two gospels; but he believes the 
Alexandrian HE to belong to NE, not to EE. 

The account of the appearance to James is known only from Jerome De vir. 
ill. 2, written in 392. It is taken, he says, from the ‘‘Gospel According to the 
Hebrews” which he claims to have translated into Greek and Latin (i.e., 
the NE, a copy of which was in the library at Caesarea), and which Origen 
frequently cited (i.e., the Alexandrian HE). But the pericope shows close 
affinities with the Ebionite tradition of EE (cf. B. W. Bacon, Studies in 
Matthew, New York, 1930, pp. 483 ff.). It cannot be proved that Jerome 





3s Harnack made a valiant effort to controvert Weiss, but he was forced 
to fall back upon “rival’’ traditions: Peter and the Twelve vs. James and the 
apostles. See ‘‘Die Verklarungsgeschichte Jesu, der Bericht des Paulus (I. 
Kor. 15, 3 ff.) und die beiden Christusvisionen des Petrus” (Sitzungsberichte 
der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. K1., 1922, pp. 66-7); 
Also, K. Holl, “Der Kirchenbegriff des Paulus, etc.” (Gesammelte Aufsdtze 
aur Kirchengeschichte, Tiibingen, 1928, II, 46-48). 
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knew the EE of Epiphanius. Whence then did Jerome derive the story? 
Schmidtke and Waitz believe he took it from Origen. And, according to 
Waitz, the HE of Alexandria derived it from the EE known to Epiphanius. 
One should also note that the first 78 chapters of Jerome’s De vir. ill. are 
based chiefly upon Eusebius. We thus have here a problem of sources which 
demands further study. 

My own view is that the story derives ultimately from EE, however it may 
have come by Jerome. Jerome was not averse to borrowings from “Hebrew” 
authorities which he claimed as due to his own direct contacts, but which 
he really took over from Origen or Eusebius. Schmidtke exaggerates his debt, 
but his opinion of Jerome’s plagiarisms is confirmed by the study of G. Bardy, 
“Saint Jéréme et ses maitres hébreux”’ (Revue Bénédictine 46 [1934] 145-64). 
In any case, I do not believe that Jerome could have found the James story 
in the Aramaic NE. His grasp of Aramaic at the time of writing his De vir. 
all. was slight (cf. his preface to his commentary on Tobit, which was written 
about the same time). If he had actually translated the NE at this time, it 
is odd that he did not know then, as he did later, that it was not the original 
“Hebrew” Matthew (cf. De vir. ill. 3). When in 398 he wrote his commentary 
on Matthew he had learned better, doubtless from direct consultation of 
the NE in the library at Caesarea. 

Since the James story is not from NE, but probably from EE, its histor- 
ical value is dubious. EE certainly depends on Matthew and Luke. The 
story seems also to have points of contact with John. See the notes of A. 
Resch, Agrapha (2d ed.; Texte u. Untersuchungen, 30, 3-4; Leipzig, 1906), 
pp. 248-50; and J. H. Ropes, Die Spriiche Jesu (Texte u. Untersuchungen, 
14, 2; Leipzig, 1896), p. 106. 





JESUS AND THE ROLE OF THE PROPHET 


PAUL E. DAVIES 


MCCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HERE has been of recent date a quickening of interest in 
Christology,’ with slight reference to Jesus’ work as a 
prophet. If the other designations of Jesus as Messiah, Son 
of God, Son of Man are later additions, as many maintain, the 
title of prophet generally remains as an irreducible minimum, 
an indivisible atom of dignity. The “‘pale Galilean” must be 
at least that if he is anything at all. Some Jewish writers such 
as Klausner? and Samuel Cohon? have questioned even this 
minimum. 

But the term prophet as applied to Jesus and prophetic as 
characterizing the early Christian movement ought to be of 
real value for the Biblical scholar, for they serve as a gauge 
for religious experience and expression in the primitive church, 
a base of reference tying back into the parent Judaism and 
having parallels in the surrounding pagan religions. It is diffi- 
cult enough to know what was the texture of early Christian 
experience, and the use or non-use of prophetic terms should 
be of some help in evaluating and understanding that experience. 
Our chief interest in this paper is in the attitude of the primitive 
community as reflected in the record. There are important 
questions of Old Testament prophetic ideas in Jesus’ teaching 
into which we have not gone. 


* David E. Adams, Man of God, 1941. F. C. Grant, The Earliest Gospel, 
1943. Walter Marshall Horton, Our Eternal Contemporary, 1942. Thos. S. 
Kepler (editor), Contemporary Thinking about Jesus, 1944. John Knox, The 
Man Jesus Christ, 1941. 

2 Joseph Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, English translation, 1925, p. 414. 

3 S. S. Cohon, ‘“‘The place of Jesus in the Religious Life of His Day” (JBL 
48 [1929] 82-108). 
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1. References to Jesus as Prophet 


The reader of the New Testament is impressed at the outset 
with the indirectness of the application of the title ‘‘prophet”’ 
to Jesus and the reservations with which its use is hedged about. 
In the Gospel of Mark Jesus used the term of himself only once: 
“A prophet is not without honor, save in his own country, 
and among his own kin, and in his own house” (Mk 64), but 
this is a proverb-like expression and the reference to prophet 
may belong primarily to the proverb. The combination of “false 
Christs and false prophets” in Mark 13 22 is possibly sugges- 
tive of his self-designation. The inner group of Jesus’ followers 
is not reported in Mark to have applied the term to him, but 
it is recorded that three times the outsiders referred to him as 
a prophet: Mk 6 15 in connection with the report to Herod, ‘‘But 
others said, It is Elijah. And others said, It is a prophet, even 
as one of the prophets,” Mk 8 2s the Caesarea-Philippi confes- 
sion which may be an echo of this earlier reference, and Mk 14 65 
where his enemies at the trial covered his face and said to him, 
‘“‘Prophesy.”’ 

In the hypothetical document Q there are no direct refer- 
ences to Jesus as prophet, but there are points in the reported 
speech where his work appears in the frame of the prophetic 
as in the lament over Jerusalem where his appeal to the capital 
parallels the tragic appeal of the ancient prophets. Mark’s 
transfiguration scene serves also to put Jesus in this frame of 
the prophetic. 

The special source, oral traditions, or editorial changes in 
Matthew give us one doubtful instance where Jesus may class 
himself as a prophet (Mt 1040-41): “He that receiveth you 
receiveth me, ... He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a 
prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward... .’’ But in this M- 
source the multitude is credited with the clear statement, ‘‘This 
is the prophet, Jesus, from Nazareth of Galilee” (Mt 2111), 
and the same attitude of the multitude echoes in Matthew’s 
editorial addition, (Mt 2146) ‘They feared the multitudes, 
because they took him for a prophet.” All three of these in- 
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stances may be editorial work on the part of the author of 
Matthew. 

Luke shows a very special interest in Spirit-phenomena which 
are of course related to prophecy, and with that we must deal 
later. But account should be taken here of the references in 
Luke-Acts to Jesus as prophet. In Lk 13 33 Jesus so denominated 
himself, ‘Nevertheless I must go on my way today and to- 
morrow and the day following: for it cannot be that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem.’”’ Some may discount this passage be- 
cause it refers beforehand to the Passion, but the terms are very 
general. However, mirabile dictu, Luke does include a confes- 
sion of Jesus as prophet by one of his own followers on the way 
to Emmaus, (Lk 2419) “The things concerning Jesus the Naz- 
arene, who was a prophet mighty in deed and word before God 
and all the people.” Outsiders are reported by Luke as speak- 
ing in the same vein: at the raising of the son of the widow of 
Nain the reaction of the crowd is recorded, ‘‘A great prophet 
is arisen among us’’ (Lk 7 16). Then again the unbelieving Phar- 
isee host betrayed the faith of some in Jesus as prophet when 
he said, ‘““This man, if he were a prophet [B has the prophet], 
would have perceived who and what manner of woman this is 
that toucheth him, that she is a sinner” (Lk 7 39). 

In the Book of Acts Luke has Peter (3 22) and Stephen (7 37) 
appeal to Deut 18 15 to show that Jesus was a prophet like unto 
Moses, as though the early Church had been using this passage 
with reference to Jesus’ prophetic dignity. The use of this 
passage in Deuteronomy points in the direction of a Mosaic 
Messiah, but there appears to be no precedent at that time for 
such an interpretation in Jewish usage.‘ 

These references in the Synoptics and Acts would indicate 
that Jesus rarely and only indirectly used the term of himself, 
that the term, if it was ever used by his followers, had been 
suppressed for others more adequate, and that it was the title 


4F, J. Foakes-Jackson and K. Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, (1920— 
1933) Vol.'I, pp. 404-5. “There is no proof that Jews in the first century 
looked on the Messiah as a return of Moses, or as ‘a second Moses’ in 
any true sense of the phrase.” 
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which outsiders found most applicable. It was given by them to 
Jesus on the basis of miraculous powers as well as of wonderful 
words, and in one reference (Lk 7 39) it carried the idea of clair- 
voyance. 


The Fourth Gospel repeats the tradition about a prophet 
not without honor (444). The Baptist in the Fourth Gospel 
denied he was the Christ, Elijah, or the prophet, as though 
these terms were naturally bracketed in the Christian mind. 
Twice the outsiders called Jesus prophet on the basis of signs 
or miracles (6 14; 917). Jn 7 sav, ‘Search, and see that out of 
Galilee ariseth no prophet,’”’ has the ring of some early challenge 
to Christian claims for Jesus as a prophet. The use of the 
definite article, “the prophet,” in 121; 614; 740 is worthy of 
special note, for the Synoptics do not use the expression, and 
Jesus appears there as one of the older prophets returned. In 
the Fourth Gospel Jesus is ‘‘the prophet’”’ for whom men looked 
on the basis of Deut 18 15.5 These citations in the Fourth Gospel 
are more impressive when we recall the high Christological level 
on which the whole Gospel is conceived. 


The startling thing is that Paul’s letters contain no refer- 
ences to Jesus as prophet. Paul preferred the clear Messianic 
designations in the light of his exaltation. The only place where 
he might be thought to lean in that direction, Eph 2 20, ‘Being 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Christ 
Jesus himself being the chief corner stone,’’ may be construed, 
and correctly as I think, as marking clearly this distinction 
between the first group, apostles and prophets, and Jesus him- 
self.6 Thus it is startling to find that Paul, our earliest New 
Testament written source, is silent on Jesus’ prophetic career. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews goes beyond this, and makes ex- 
plicit the sharp cleavage between the partial revelation in the 
Old Testament prophets and the full revelation in the Son (1 
1, 2). But then again Revelation brings the message of Jesus 


5 J. H. Bernard, Gospel according to St. John, (1929), Vol. I, p. 37, comment- 
ing on 1 21. 

6 See also I Thess 2 15—‘‘who both killed the Lord Jesus and the prophets, 
and drove out us....” 
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and propkecy together: ‘‘the testimony of Jesus is the spirit 
of prophecy” (1910.). The author of Revelation appears to 
vindicate prophecy in its origin in the Christian message.” 


2. Background of Prophecy 


Let us next set these scattered references against the back- 
ground of prophecy, ancient and contemporary. The Old Test- 
ament prophets were a very definite part of the Jewish and 
Christian heritage of the first century. The prophet, to the first 
century Palestinian Jews, would represent a definite character, 
marked off by distinctive dress,* and chiefly remarkable for 
his inspiration as a spokesman for God. It is doubtful whether 
they were aware of the varying types of this inspiration, such 
as the wild ecstasy of the early prophets and schools of prophets, 
and the quiet but irresistible inspiration of the literary prophets. 
Would the synagogue audience sense the difference between 
an inspiration by the Spirit of God and an inspiration directly 
conveyed as the word of God burning like fire?? A prophet 
to them was just a prophet, to be represented by Elijah or any 
other. As they would hear the great prophets read in the syn- 
agogue service, they would be aware of the strong ethical tones 
in their message, the prediction of doom and the promise of 
restoration, and persistently the note of protest against estab- 
lished religion. The popular ear would probably magnify the 
predictive element in the canonical prophets, and to them might 
add the swelling strains of apocalyptic imagining, not uncon- 
nected with prophecy. They would remember the miracles of 
Elijah as typical of a prophet.. They would not realize that 
old-style prophecy, to thrive, called for a frame of an independ- 
ent nation, to be the object of the prophet’s message and to 
insure toleration for the prophet’s person. Outside of that set- 
ting prophecy is something else than what it was in the great 
days of the eighth century. The popular mind may at least 


? Edward Carus Selwyn, The Christian Prophets and the Prophetic Apoc- 
alypse (1900). 

8 II Kings 1 8, Zech 13 4. 

9S. Mowinckel, ‘‘ ‘The Spirit’ and the ‘Word’ in the Pre-exilic Reforming 
Prophets” (JBL 53 [1934] 199 ff.). 
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have sensed the change of atmosphere in the feeling that the 
voice of the prophet was no longer to be expected: Ps 74 9b, 
“There is no more any prophet;” cf. I Macc 446; 927; 1441. 
The Rabbis found the substitute for the Spirit working in the 
prophets in the conception of Bath Qol (Daughter of a Voice).'° 

Yet there were not lacking signs that the prophet was still 
a living conception with Jewish people, as Harnack has so 
vigorously pointed out." The Essenes, according to Josephus, 
had among them prophets who attempted to foretell the future; 
and Josephus applied the title prophet to the Egyptian Messiah 
and to Theudas.™ Philo called himself a prophet, and he dealt 
extensively with the subject of prophetic inspiration. To Philo 
such inspiration meant the invasion of Another for the purpose 
of revealing mysteries beyond reason: ‘“The reason withdraws 
and surrenders the citadel of the soul to a new visitor and ten- 
ant, the Divine Spirit which plays upon the vocal organism 
and dictates words which clearly express its prophetic message.’’5 
“When the light of God shines, the human light sets; when 
the divine light sets, the human dawns and rises. This is what 
regularly befalls the fellowship of the prophets. ... For indeed 
the prophet, even when he seems to be speaking, really holds 
his peace, and his organs of speech, mouth and tongue, are 
wholly in the employ of Another, to shew forth what he wills. 
Unseen to us that Other beats on the chords with the skill of 
a masterhand and makes them instruments of sweet music. . . .”"" 
How current this idea of prophetic ecstasy was in first century 
Judaism is difficult to say. It certainly smacks of pagan beliefs 
and Platonic connections. 

The apocalyptic writers were still uttering their apocalypses 
which enjoyed a limited circulation among the people. The 
metered lines of the Sibyl would represent one line of continu- 
ing Jewish prophecy in a predictive vein. 


10 George Foot Moore, Judaism, Vol. I, pp. 237, 421 ff. 
1 The Expansion of Christianity, Vol. I, pp. 414 ff. 

12 Wars, I §78, II §159. 

13 Wars, II §261. ™4 Ant. XX §97. 

18 De Spec. Leg. IV. 49. 

© Quis rer. div. her. 264-266. 
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The pagan prophet cannot be ignored in this total background 
of the New Testament movement. He is known more frequently 
as pavris but also as mpognrns (rpogaras). At the Oracle 
of Delphi the prophet handled and interpreted the utterance 
of the maiden under inspiration, and thus he was associated 
after the manner of a seer with response to definite questions. 
Greek thought held the prophet to be the spokesman for deity 
in making known the intention of the deity. He made real the 
secrets of the god, he gave special answers to special people. 
He may have been primarily the interpreter or propagandist, 
as Plutarch speaks of the prophets of Epicurus.*? 

The ecstatic element figures prominently in pagan prophecy, 
and the enthusiastic wavrTis was said to be évOeos as he raved.** 
Divination of every sort, omens and astrology would be asso- 
ciated with predictions of the pagan oracles and prophets. 

With this general background in which the prophet in one 
form or another appeared among many peoples, it is not startling 
to find the prophetic strain in the Christian movement. In 
fact, it would be surprising if prophecy under some guise did 
not make its appearance.’® It was no novelty in such a world. 
At the same time we should bear in mind that it embraced the 
greatest range of meaning, from the priest and interpreter to 
the mouthpiece of the ecstatic, unintelligible oracle, to the 
fortune-teller and predicter. 


3. The Prophet in the Early Christian Movement 


The Gospel writers were clearly aware of this prophetic ele- 
ment in the new movement. Luke shows a special interest in 
the Spirit and its outlet through the prophets; and the early 
chapters of Luke’s Gospel are filled with these voices and figures: 
Zacharias, Simeon, and Anna, the prophetess. John the Baptist 
was most distinctively known as a prophet, in Luke’s version 
of Zacharias’ prediction (1 76a): ‘‘Yea and thou, child, shalt be 
called the prophet of the Most High,” in Mk (11 32»): “‘they 
feared the people: for all verily held John to be a prophet,” in 

17 Erich Fascher, [pogyrns, 1927. 


8 Ibid., p. 151. 
19 A, Harnack, The Expansion of Christianity, Vol. I, pp. 414 ff. 
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Q (Mt 11 9, Lk 7 26): “But what went ye out to see? a prophet? 
Yea, I say unto you, and much more than a prophet” (Luke’s 
version). Another Q passage (Mt 11 13, Lk 16 16) classifies John 
the Baptist with the prophets of old. His dress, his desert origin 
harked back to the conventional idea of a prophet like Elijah, 
and his message, a call to repentance in preparation for judg- 
ment, was in harmony with the Old Testament prophets. 

Passing over the career and immediate following of Jesus 
for the moment, we come to the upsurging of the Spirit in the 
primitive Church and the appearance of prophets as one out- 
let of that Spirit’s power. Luke seems to feel that Spirit is the 
best explanation of what happened at Pentecost, and cites Joel’s 
prophecy of the outpouring of the Spirit: “I will pour forth of 
my Spirit upon all flesh: and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy” (Acts 2 17a, see also 218s). To Luke the Spirit 
was the power behind the tongues and prophecy (Acts 196). 
So Agabus predicted “‘by the Spirit’”’ the future famine. In Acts 
2111» Agabus said to Paul, ‘Thus saith the Holy Spirit, So 
shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this 
girdle ....’’ Did the four virgin daughters of Philip, the Evan- 
gelist, also predict? In addition to this function Luke makes 
room for exhortation as part of the function of the prophet: 
“Judas and Silas, being themselves also prophets, exhorted the 
brethren with many words” (Acts 15 32). Whether the Christian 
prophets wrought in ecstasy or by heightened exhortation, Luke 
was certain that they spoke by inspiration, that is, by the in- 
vasion of the Spirit, and in this experience of the Spirit all the 
Christian community was expected to participate. The com- 
munity was inspired, not just the solitary prophet in the nation 
speaking to the nation. In fact, Christian experience was not 
valid until the Spirit was given, according to Luke. This means 
that the contemporary idea of the Holy Spirit as the power in 
the prophets was extended to the limits of the Christian com- 
munity, although it is not explicitly stated that all considered 
themselves prophets. The community was inspired, and there 
were special ones, like those in the Antioch group, who spoke 
as prophets by the Holy Spirit. The prophet in Acts predicts, 
exhorts, and gives special guidance by the Spirit. 
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Paul’s Epistles give us a similar picture of an inspired com- 
munity that enjoyed the gifts of the Spirit (Rom 12 6-s; I Cor 
11-14; Gal 32). But prophecy appears as only one among many 
charismatic gifts, far less spectacular than the tongues. At 
Corinth the ecstatic element in pagan prophecy may well have 
heightened the whole experience of the Spirit, and Paul found 
that it had gotten out of hand. Just because prophecy was in- 
telligible discourse, it was to be valued more highly in the meet- 
ings than glossolalia: ‘‘But he that prophesieth speaketh unto 
men edification, and exhortation, and consolation” (I Cor 14 3). 
The element of inspiration was there, even intermittent inspi- 
ration (I Cor 14 26-33), and it needed to be controlled, but the 
control could come from the prophet himself: ‘the spirits of 
the prophets are subject to the prophets” (I Cor 1432). Paul 
classified prophecy among the many charismatic gifts (I Cor 
12 4-11), treated them all as expressions of the one Spirit, and 
struggled hard to keep prophecy as the one gift chiefly to be 
sought for its power to build up, to convey an intelligible mes- 
sage, and to reach the depths of the human heart with a religious 
message. 

On this basis Paul himself could claim the gift of prophecy 
(I Cor 1419), and Paul may be classified as a prophet in Acts 
131. He felt the pressure of prophetic utterance (I Cor 9 186), 
and he spoke in the Spirit. He recognized the importance of 
the office in the Church (Eph 2 20; 411; I Cor 12 28, ‘apostles, 
prophets, teachers’’ etc.), and yet Paul consistently preferred 
to call himself an apostle and not a Christian prophet. Did the 
extension of the charismatic gifts, the overlapping of these gifts 
and the excesses of prophetic utterance tend to ‘‘water down” 
if not invalidate the exclusive and unique importance of the 
prophet in his eyes? He felt that he must defend prophecy in I 
Thess 5 19, 20: ‘Quench not the Spirit; despise not prophesyings.”’ 

The General Epistles ignore the Christian prophet, but Rev- 
elation was written as the work of a prophet (13). His apoca- 
lyptic visions were for the author a true Christian prophecy, 
and he listed the prophet along with the “holy apostles.” 

The emergence of the ‘false prophet’ in the pages of the 
New Testament is worthy of note in this connection. As in the 
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Old Testament, there are prophets and prophets, and the fact 
of inspiration did not always carry with it obvious credentials. 
The term prophet with all its varied meanings and its connec- 
tion with pagan religion was proving inadequate to express the 
distinctive character of Christian experience. Confusion arose, 
and the false had to be carefully differentiated from the genuine. 
But the very presence of the false prophet is eloquent witness 
to the existence of the Christian prophet within the community. 

Clement of Rome had nothing to say of Christian prophets 
in Rome or Corinth, although he did speak of the outpouring 
of the Spirit and was familiar with the officers of the Church. 
Ignatius seems to refer only to Old Testament prophets, one 
or two passages being in doubt. Hermas rated himself, presum- 
ably, as a Christian prophet, but he had nothing to say of the 
Christian prophets until he came to an elaborate test of the 
true as over against the false prophet.?° Prophecy is treated 
there as an ecstatic experience by which the subject speaks as 
the Lord wills — like Philo’s idea of inspiration. 

We are all familiar with the section in the Didache where 
the prophet who overstays his time is accounted a false prophet. 
It was the same test as for an Apostle who might thus be proved 
“ta false prophet’’ as the Didache puts it. The significant silence 
of these other areas of early Christian literature and this need 
of testing point to one thing, namely, that the prophet was 
proving to be a figure of uncertain identity, and his inspiration 
did not carry marks of immediate identification. And that in- 
spiration in the second century, if we can believe Justin Martyr 
and Athenagoras, was conceived more and more in terms of 
ecstatic utterance, and presumably less in terms of lofty exhorta- 
tion and preaching. The strength of local authority and the 
needs of settled, organized, church life were crowding out the 
itinerant prophet with his gift to speak in the Spirit. 


4. Jesus as a Prophet 


We have considered the references, indirect and with reserva- 
tions, to Jesus as a prophet, we have set them against the back- 
ground of the time and have surveyed the prophetic elements 


a0 Mand, XI. 
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in the early Christian movement. It remains to ask, Could Jesus 
have fitted into the role of the prophet? And then finally, if 
that is a possibility, what prevented a clearer recognition in 
the record? 

Could the early Church have looked upon Jesus as a true 
prophet? Of course his message with its call to repentance, its 
deep moral earnestness and inwardness and prospect of judgment 
would echo such notes in the Old Testament prophets. His 
protest against the ritual system was akin to this persistent 
note in the early prophets.” The predictive element in apoca- 
lyptic would strike Jesus’ auditors as definitely prophetic. 

Jesus’ experience, as far as it is reflected in the record, harks 
back to the Old Testament. His baptismal experience was inter- 
preted by the Church as the call of God and God’s endowment 
with the Spirit. This initial vision was characteristic of the 
early prophets, and here Jesus’ ministry is reported to have 
begun with a vision and a call. Once again, Jesus used the lan- 
guage of the prophet (Is 6114.) to describe his work by the 
power of the Spirit: ““The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, etc.,” 
and apparently the Rabbis of the time regularly attributed the 
prophet’s power and inspiration to the Holy Spirit. On the 
other hand, we must remember that this passage is from Luke, 
and we know Luke’s predilection for Spirit explanations. In 
his ministry Jesus’ references to the Spirit’s working were as 
scarce as in the great prophets,” who preferred to attribute their 
call and inspiration directly to Yahweh. The fact is that the 
authority of Jesus, clearly evident to his auditors, was not even 
the derived authority of the prophets who said, “The word of 
the Lord came upon me;” Jesus’ authority appears to have been 
that of one who was within the Kingdom, an expert in the will 
of God. He knew the will of God because he lived it. 

What impression would the people get of his inspiration? 
The unique impression of authority in his teaching suggests an 
unusual emotional tone at the very least. His friends, Mark 
reports, said that he was beside himself, é£éorn,% his enemies 

2S. H. Hooke, Prophets and Priests. 1938. 


22 Sigmund Mowinckel in JBL 53 [1934] 199 ff. 
3 Mk 3 21. 
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said he had Beelzebub™ or an unclean spirit.** These passages 
hint at some form of ecstasy, certainly heightened tension. But 
the main body of Jesus’ reported words is hardly touched with 
any mantic frenzy, it has the quiet strength of one whose anchors 
are fast in a steady, continuing experience, even if that exper- 
ience itself was founded on something more lofty and more 
profound than the ordinary world of human experience. 

The prophetic role would be still further confirmed for the 
primitive community by what Jesus said concerning himself 
and his followers. The Nazareth episode, ‘‘A prophet is not 
without honor ete.,”* the word to his followers about “‘receiving 
a prophet in the name of a prophet,”?7 and ‘‘It cannot be that 
a prophet perish out of Jerusalem’’* would be part of the 
tradition bearing on this role. Jesus appeared confident that 
his movement would undergo the persecution meted out to 
every prophetic movement: “so persecuted they the prophets 
that were before you.’”® The assumption would be, Since we 
are in the prophetic line, we may expect the prophetic fate. 

The tradition of Jesus’ miracles and healings would be strong 
evidence to the popular mind that Jesus was a prophet after 
the pattern of Elijah or Elisha. In fact the tradition may have 
been shaped by stories told of the early prophets. 

On the other hand, there were elements in the tradition of 
Jesus which would disturb this impression. The nationalism so 
characteristic of the background of the old prophets was defi- 
nitely blurred, and the individual was coming into the fore- 
front. Jesus had concern for the future of the nation but in 
terms of individual preparation in the prospect of radical change. 

The persistent impression of something coming to fulfillment, 
of a Kingdom already coming to realization would point to one 
who was more than a conventional prophet. Not only was 
Jesus saying that in his works the Kingdom had come upon 


24 Mk 3 22. 
33 Mk 3 30. 
2%¢ Mk 64. 

27 Mt 1041. 
28 Lk 13 33b. 
29 Mt 5 12b. 
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them, but he was declaring that in such aspects of that King- 
dom as were future, in the Parousia, he himself would be centrally 
important. No ordinary prophet would carry out such a double 
role! 

And what of those parables and sayings that make a sharp 
break between John and the prophets on the one hand, and 
Jesus’ own time and Jesus’ own dignity on the other hand? 
Luke 1616. (“The law and the prophets were until John’’) 
points to the end of an era— the “Old Testament” era was 
concluded with the preaching of John. Again, ‘‘He that is but 
little in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he (John)” (Mt 
1111», Lk 728b). The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen 
(Mk 121-12) differentiates between the servants and the son. 


All in all, however, many things point to the prophetic role 
of Jesus. (1) Although in the Gospels his followers appear loath 
to accord the title to him, there are indirect references in his 
teaching and direct assertions by outsiders. (2) If there is any 
carry-over from the background, it would be expected that the 
new religious figure should have the title ‘‘prophet,”’ for it was 
elastic enough to cover many functions. (3) There were prophets 
in the primitive community of the followers of Jesus, a fact 
that increases still further the probability that Jesus was in 
some sense himself a prophet. (4) Many aspects of Jesus’ min- 
istry and many elements in his teaching would mark him as a 
prophet. All these arguments make a strong case for‘‘ prophet” 
as a very early designation of Jesus. 


This term as applied to Jesus should aid us to understand 
his experience and his message. As H. J. Cadbury has pointed 
out,3° the prophets were near the time of Jesus, they belonged 
to his cultural world and are well known to us through their 
writings. The use of this nearest historical parallel ‘‘will reclaim 
him (Jesus) as one of like passions with the prophets, like mental 
processes, and like limitations of conscious self-analysis, self- 
direction and logic.’’* 


3° H, J. Cadbury, ‘Jesus and the Prophets” (Journal of Religion 5 [1925] 
607 ff.). 
3 Ibid., p. 622. 
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What intervened? Why has it come about that the expected 
references to Jesus as prophet are suppressed in the record? 
Why do we find so much of the New Testament silent in this 
regard? First, there would be the disturbing elements in the 
original impact of Jesus, as we have pointed out. He did not 
fit the role exactly. Something unique and original in him defied 
the rough-and-ready definition as prophet. Second, the presence 
of other prophets in the continuing movement would detract 
from the uniqueness of this title for Jesus. The false prophet 
would not help either. And then too the pagan world also had 
its prophets! Third, the religious experience of the early Church 
was broader in its expression than mere prophecy. Many gifts 
came of one Spirit, and yet that Spirit was traced back to Jesus. 
The inference would be: as prophecy does not cover the devel- 
oping religious experience, so ‘‘prophet’’ is not adequate for 
the original moving force and founder, Jesus. It came about 
then that the Spirit took first place as the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of Christian experience, and the difference between 
followers of Jesus and followers of John was exressed in terms 
of the presence or absence of the Spirit. Spirit became the ex- 
planation of the whole new religious experience, and they forgot 
that originally it was the explanation of the prophet’s career. 

Positively, of course, the rise or use of other titles, Messiah, 
Christ, Son, Son of Man, Son of God, meant the suppression 
of this most primitive title. Into that we cannot go. These 
other titles proved more adequate to express what the Chris- 
tian community found in Jesus. Yet they never blotted out 
entirely the earliest impression that Jesus was the prophet of 
Nazareth. 
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RADITION says that the apostle Peter was crucified head 
downwards in Rome in the time of Nero, and that he him- 
self asked to be crucified in that position because he deemed 
himself unworthy to die in the same position as his Lord. Per- 
haps tradition speaks true. At this distance in time, with virtu- 
ally no records to refer to, it would be impossible definitely to 
refute what tradition says. It has long been felt however that 
the tradition has about it rather too much the air of legend to be 
reliable. And it has survived among New Testament historians 
largely because there seemed to be no alternative information 
concerning Peter’s death. 

This paper is an attempt to present an alternative suggestion. 
For there is within the pages of the New Testament itself what 
may be exact information as to where and when Peter died. The 
information has been overlooked, partly because of the vitality 
of the Roman tradition, partly because the information — if it 
be information — is shrouded in allegory. Nevertheless it is 
possible that the twelfth chapter of the book of Acts states, 
when interpreted, that Peter died in prison in Jerusalem in the 
spring of the year 44. The story reads as follows. 


“Now about that time Herod the king stretched forth his hands to vex 
certain of the church. And he killed James the brother of John with the 
sword. And because he saw it pleased the Jews, he proceeded further to 
take Peter also. (Then were the days of unleavened bread.) And when 
he had apprehended him, he put him in prison, and delivered him to four 
quarternions of soldiers to keep him; intending after Easter to bring him 
forth to the people. Peter therefore was kept in prison: but prayer was 
made without ceasing of the church unto God for him. And when Herod 
would have brought him forth, the same night Peter was sleeping between 
two soldiers, bound with two chains: and the keepers before the door kept 
the prison. And, behold, the angel of the Lord came upon him, and a 
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light shined in the prison: and he smote Peter on the side, and raised 
him up, saying, Arise up quickly. And his chains fell off from his hands. 
And the angel said unto him, Gird thyself, and bind on thy sandals. And 
so he did. And he saith unto him, Cast thy garment about thee, and follow 
me. And he went out, and followed him; and wist not that it was true 
which was done by the angel; but thought he saw a vision. When they 
were past the first and the second ward, they came unto the iron gate 
that leadeth unto the city; which opened to them of his own accord: and 
they went out, and passed on through one street; and forthwith the angel 
departed from him. And when Peter was come to himself, he said, Now 
I know of a surety, that the Lord hath sent his angel, and hath delivered 
me out of the hand of Herod, and from all the expectation of the people 
of the Jews. And when he had considered the thing, he came to the house 
of Mary the mother of John, whose surname was Mark; where many were 
gathered together praying. And as Peter knocked at the door of the 
gate, a damsel came to hearken, named Rhoda. And when she knew 
Peter’s voice, she opened not the gate for gladness, but ran in, and told 
how Peter stood before the gate. And they said unto her, Thou art mad. 
But she constantly affirmed that it was even so. Then said they, it is 
his angel. But Peter continued knocking: and when they had opened 
the door, and saw him, they were astonished. But he, beckoning unto 
them with the hand to hold their peace, declared unto them how the Lord 
had brought him out of the prison. And he said, Go shew these things 
unto James, and to the brethren. And he departed, and went into another 
place. Now as soon as it was day, there was no small stir among the 
soldiers, what was become of Peter. And when Herod had sought for 
him, and found him not, he examined the keepers, and commanded that 
they should be put to death. And he went down from Judaea to Caesarea 
and there abode.’ 


Taken literally this story is difficult to believe. As a somewhat 
garbled allegory of Peter’s death it makes very good sense. The 
puzzlement over Peter’s disappearance on the part of the sol- 
diers may be seen as a later addition by someone who understood 
the story literally; or it may simply indicate that Peter’s death 
was inexplicable, and that the soldiers were held responsible. 
The implicit denial that it was merely Peter’s ‘‘angel” knocking 
at Mary’s gate is almost exactly analogous to the words attrib- 
uted by Luke to the resurrected Jesus: ‘‘Behold my hands and 
my feet, that it is I myself: handle me, and see; for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.’ So it may be merely a 


t Acts 12 1-19. 
2 Lk 24 39. 
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statement of the reality of the resurrection from the dead. The 
story does not say that Peter died. It says that the angel of the 
Lord released him from prison and that he thereupon “went into 
another place.” But what is this but an early Christian way of 
saying that he died and went to his appointed place of glory?3 

A defense of this interpretation must consist primarily in a 
meeting of arguments against it. The first of these, of course, 
is the tradition ‘that Peter was martyred in Rome. Let us con- 
sider this tradition in terms of two questions: was Peter mar- 
tyred at all? was Peter ever in Rome? 


There are only two early references to Peter’s death. One 
of these is in the twenty-first chapter of the Fourth Gospel: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When thou wast young, thou 
girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest: but when 
thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth (€xrevets) thy hands, 
and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest 
not. This spake he, signifying by what death he should glorify 
God.’’4 The other is in the epistle of Clement of Rome: ‘There 
was Peter who by reason of unrighteous jealousy endured not 
one nor two but many labors, and thus having borne his testi- 
mony (“apTupneas) went to his appointed place of glory.” 

It is not till we come down to about 160 that we find another 
reference. This is a statement that Eusebius quotes from 
Dionysius, bishop of Corinth: ‘By so great an admonition you 
bound together the foundations of the Romans and Corinthians 
by Peter and Paul, for both of them taught together in our 
Corinth and were our founders, and taught together also in 
Italy in the same place and were martyred (€uapripyoay) at 
the same time.’’® And finally, in the time of Zephyrinus, bishop 
of Rome (c. 200), one Caius writes to the Montanist Proclus: 


3 Of course the story does say that James was killed. But Peter was in a 
somewhat different class, as “keeper of the keys.” It is possible that the 
story of Jesus’ walking on the water (Mk 6 47-52 et al.) is an allegory of his 
resurrection; and Mt 14 28-31 tells a similar story of Peter, but of no other of 
the disciples. 

4 Jn 21 18-19. 

$I Clem 5. 

6 Eusebius, H. E. II, 25. 
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“But I can show the trophies of the Apostles. For if you will 
go to the Vatican or to the Ostian road, you will find the trophies 
of those who have laid the foundations of this church.”? Let 
us examine these statements. 


The passage in John says nothing as to the place and manner 
of Peter’s death. It may even be doubted if the ‘‘prophecy”’ was, 
in the first instance, more than a description of the helplessness 
of old age. When it is construed as a prophecy, the most that 
can surely be read into it is a prediction of imprisonment. It is 
possible to read the suggestion of crucifixion into the verb 
éxreveis, which might mean to stretch out sideways as well as 
to stretch forth. But it suggests the putting on of manacles 
equally well; and the putting on of a girdle has no relation to 
either one or the other. The manner of Peter’s death can hardly 
be deduced from this passage. 


The Clementine passage says even less. H. Lietzmann, in his 
monograph Petrus und Paulus in Rom (Bonn, 1915), translates 
the Greek participle waptupnoas by the phrase ‘‘als Martyrer.” 
But that such a translation is legitimate is open to serious doubt. 
It would certainly have had no such meaning in any contempo- 
raneous secular writing. All the Greek actually says is that Peter 
had borne testimony to the faith, not that he had as a conse- 
quence suffered violent death. Clement is not listing martyrs in 
the full modern sense of that word. He is merely listing examples 
of men who as long as they lived remained loyal to the truth in 
spite of afflictions imposed upon them by a jealous and envious 
world, the manner of their eventual death being irrelevant. To 
be sure he says that the ‘“‘most righteous pillars of the church 
were persecuted and contended even unto death (€ws Oavarov 
nOdAnoav).”’® But he has just said that ‘jealousy caused Joseph 
to be persecuted even unto death (uéxpt Oavatov dwx6%- 
vat).”® Yet the story goes that Joseph died at the ripe old age 
of a hundred and ten, and that during the last years of his life 
he was the honored advisor of the Egyptian Pharoah. Neither 


7 Euseb., H. E., II, 25. 
81 Clem 5. 
9 I Clem 4. 
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the sentence concerning Peter nor its context indicates more 
than that in spite of persecution he was to his dying day a loyal 
witness to the faith. It is not stated where or how he died. 

It is not till around 160, then, in the writings of Dionysius of 
Corinth, that we come to a passage that can with reasonable 
certainty be taken to mean that Peter suffered martyrdom. 
Certainly Eusebius understood éuapripynoay to have that con- 
notation, for he quotes the passage as a defense of the tradition. 
But is this passage actually more than a reworded quotation from 
Clement’s epistle, which also links Peter and Paul and uses the 
participle of the same verb (uwaprupjoas) in reference to them? 
That Dionysius was acquainted with the Clementine epistle is 
clear, for in the same document he says that the Corinthian 
church has just spent the Lord’s day reading it.*° This fact, 
linked with the highly doubtful statement that Peter was co- 
founder of the church in Corinth, makes it seem probable that 
Dionysius actually had no other source of information than 
Clement, and that any apparent independence in his statement 
is due solely to his own interpretation of Clement’s words. 

There remains the reference to the trophies of the Apostles. 
Lietzmann makes a good deal of this reference. The Vatican and 
the Ostian road, where in the early third century these monu- 
ments were shown, were not at that time otherwise connected 
with the Christian cult. Archaeological research has made this 
plain. The Christian burial-places were elsewhere. Lietzmann 
argues that if these monuments were not genuine, they would 
never have been “‘discovered’”’ where they were, but would have 
been ‘“‘sought and found not only in a Christian churchyard, but 
also in brotherly fashion side by side.”"* Therefore Peter must 
actually have been buried in the Vatican and Paul by the Ostian 
road. 

But these trophies were erected, as tradition makes plain, not 
where the apostles were supposed to have been buried, but where 
they were supposed to have suffered martyrdom. The graves 


© Euseb., H. E. IV, 23. 

1 Peter und Paulus in Rom, p. 247. On the evidence for the original burial 
place of Peter and Paul, see G. La Piana, ‘The Tombs of Peter and Paul 
ad catacumbas” (Harvard Theol. Rev.:14 [1921] 53-94). 
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were, presumably, a later addendum to the story. The place of 
Paul’s martyrdom may be in fact an authentic memory. There 
is no evidence either for or against the tradition: it must stand 
or fall on its own merits; and anyway the place and manner of 
Paul’s death is not here in question. If Paul actually was decapi- 
tated on the Ostian road, and if later it came to be believed that 
Peter also had suffered martyrdom in Rome, some other place 
must have been sought as the scene of the event. The inde- 
pendence of the two traditions would have made it impossible to 
believe that the two apostles had died together. The place of 
Peter’s supposed martyrdom might then have been “‘discovered” 
on the basis of probability alone: he suffered death under Nero: 
therefore he died in the neighborhood of Nero’s circus. The 
points of Lietzmann’s argument would thus be sufficiently ac- 
counted for without an acceptance of Lietzmann’s conclusions, 
at least as regards Peter. 

Was Peter martyred? The earliest references to Peter’s death 
do not warrant the conclusion that he was. The later tradition 
can be accounted for on two grounds. In the first place, Clement’s 
statement, which actually makes no such assertion, might easily 
have been so understood; indeed by the middle of the second 
century it could hardly have been understood otherwise. In the 
second place, by the time of Dionysius of Corinth, martyrdom 
had come to be looked upon as a sign of special favor in the eyes 
of God; and it would have been inconceivable to the Christian 
world of that period that the recipient from Christ himself of 
the very keys of heaven should not have been martyred. We are 
fully justified then, in the light of the evidence and with some 
definite alternative suggestion at hand, in saying that in all 
probability Peter’s martyrdom is a piece of devout fiction, and 
not an historical fact at all. 

Was Peter ever in Rome? The reference to Peter’s death in 
the Fourth Gospel does not indicate it. Neither does the Clem- 
entine epistle. Dionysius of Corinth and Caius both say in so 
many words that he was. The earlier of these is not to be dated 
before the middle of the second century. But there are two 
other references to Peter both of which have been adduced to 
prove his sojourn in Rome, that are earlier than Dionysius. 
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One of these is in Ignatius’ Epistle to the Romans. Ignatius 
has been exhorting the Romans to do nothing that may hinder 
his being thrown to the lions. Then he adds, by way of counter- 
acting his importunity: ‘I do not give you orders as Peter and 
Paul did. They were Apostles, I am a convict.”*? Now in the 
letter to the Trallians he makes a very similar statement: “I 
did not think myself competent for this, that being a convict 
I should give you orders as though I were an apostle.”"* The 
fact that here he omits the names of the Apostles, whereas he 
names them in the epistle to the Romans, has been used by 
Lietzmann as an argument to show that both Peter and Paul 
had been in Rome. But if Ignatius were going to name any 
Apostles at all, what is more natural than that he should name 
the two most important of them? And in any case, since the 
Ignatian epistles were rewritten at least twice and since their 
true text is a matter of dispute, no argument based on so slight 
a feature as the mention in them of perfectly obvious names can 
carry much weight. 

The other reference is not strictly a mention of Peter, but 
rather the use of his name in the so-called first epistle of Peter. 
Few students now suppose this epistle actually to have been 
written by Peter himself. On the other hand it is addressed: 
“Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ, to the strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.’’™ 
And so any personal touches in it would naturally be in accord 
with what was known or surmised by the author as regards 
Peter’s career. It is therefore significant that at the close of the 
epistle stand these words: ‘The church that is at Babylon, 
elected together with you, saluteth you.’’’ Babylon can hardly 
be other than a symbolic name for Rome. The author of these 
words must then have believed that at some time Peter was 
resident in that city. 

The importance of this depends on the date of the Petrine 
epistle. And this in turn depends indirectly on the date of the 


12 Tgnatius, Rom 4. 
3 Ign., Tral 3. 

47 Pet 11. 

3 T Pet 5 13. 
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Ignatian correspondence. For the epistle of Polycarp, written 
to the Philippians at a time when it was not yet known in the 
east whether Ignatius had actually suffered martyrdom or not,” 
makes considerable use of this First Epistle of Peter. The date 
of Ignatius’ martyrdom is not definitely known. But probably 
a better case could be made out for the year 115 than for any 
other.?7 So the epistle of Polycarp could hardly be much later. 
Furthermore there is extant a correspondence between the 
emperor Trajan and Pliny the Younger, then governor of 
Bithynia, which indicates that a mild persecution of the Chris- 
tians of Asia Minor was in progress in the year 112. This, linked 
with the address in First Peter, leads one to feel that in all 
probability the Epistle of Peter was written sometime early in 
the second decade of the second century. 

It may be then that the tradition of Peter’s sojourn in Rome 
was already established by 110 or 115 A. D. On the other hand, 
either the salutation or the last three verses of the epistle, or 
both, may be later additions to an exhortation distributed among 
the churches of Asia Minor anonymously. The first words of 
the fifth chapter, ‘““The elders which are among you I exhort, 
who am also an elder, and a witness (udptus) of the sufferings 
of Christ,’’— words which do not necessarily mean that the 
“elder” was in any sense an eye-witness of the sufferings of Jesus, 
might so have been construed by someone looking for internal 
evidence of authorship, and thus have led to the addition of 
specific references to Peter. There is no certainty therefore, even 
if the epistle be dated 115, that the tradition of Peter’s sojourn 
in Rome was current at that time. 

In any case, even conceding Lietzmann’s contention that 
Ignatius’ specific mention of Peter and Paul is significant, and 
conceding that the author of First Peter believed Peter to have 
at some time been in Rome, we still have no evidence of this 
tradition earlier than the second century. On the other hand the 
linking of Peter and Paul in the Clementine Epistle, which was 
certainly written from Rome and probably in the latter part of 

6 Pol., 13. 


11 Cf. Cyclopaedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature IV, 
491. 
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the first century, might easily have given rise to the tradition. 
There is nothing in the actual wording of that epistle that can 
safely be so construed. Yet modern apologists of the Roman 
tradition still use Clement as one of the pillars of their argument. 
What can be read into Clement today could have been read into 
Clement during the second century fully as well. 

So it is possible that the Roman tradition is not a memory of 
historical fact, but the result of wishful exegesis on the part of 
the Roman church itself. Indeed it seems quite possible that the 
use of Peter’s name in connection with Rome in the first Petrine 
epistle is the first step in this development. After the destruction 
of Jerusalem in 70, the Apostolic church in Jerusalem suffered a 
serious set-back. After the expulsion of the Jews from that city 
in 135, the Apostolic church as such ceased to exist and was dis- 
placed by a strictly Gentile group. From 70 on, therefore, and 
especially after 135, there was no group that had a better claim 
to headship of the Christian community than that which had as 
its seat the capital city itself, Rome. To judge by the literature 
it produced, it was an active and progressive group. That it 
should eventually come to find evidence of Peter’s connection 
with it, especially after all memory of its actual origin had 
vanished, is not at all surprising. But when all the evidence 
proves on examination to be extremely flimsy, the tradition is 
not a powerful argument against the alternative theory, based 
on the New Testament itself, that Peter died in prison in Jeru- 
salem. 

What appear at first sight to be more serious obstacles to the 
theory arise from Paul’s letter to the Galatians and the book of 
Acts. 

The only certainly contemporaneous record we have of Peter’s 
activities is to be found in the first two chapters of Galatians. 
The authenticity of Galatians cannot be questioned; neither can 
the authority of Paul; therefore what stands in Galatians must 
be accepted. And at first sight this is in hopeless conflict with the 
hypothesis of Peter’s death in 44. 

Modern work on Pauline chronology, based on the suppostion 
that the revelation mentioned in II Cor 12 1-s is to be identified 
with Paul’s conversion, sets the date of that conversion in or 
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about the year 39. Reading Galatians in the light of this date, 
and of the probable dating of the epistle itself in or about 54, 
one arrives at the following conclusions. Three years after his 
conversion, that is, by the inclusive reckoning, in 41, Paul visited 
Peter in Jerusalem and spent a fortnight with him. Then 
“fourteen years after,” he again went to Jerusalem to discuss 
the status of Gentiles in the church. This must have been four- 
teen years after his conversion, or in 52; and the visit is probably 
to be identified with that mentioned in Acts 18 22. As our text 
stands, Peter is mentioned as having taken part in this discussion. 
Furthermore the story in Acts 15 seems to be another record of 
the same event, inasmuch as the subject matter is the same; 
and in that Peter is represented as making a speech in favor of 
Paul’s position. 

But that there are difficulties in Acts 15 has long been recog- 
nized. It says, for example, that a letter was drawn up and sent 
by Paul and Barnabas to Antioch, in which circumcision was 
declared unnecessary ; and yet Paul does not mention such a letter 
in Galatians when, if it existed, it would be very much to his 
point to do so. 

But there is another difficulty which is even greater. Paul, 
in speaking of this conference, says, ‘“‘When they saw that the 
gospel of the uncircumcision was committed unto me, as the 
gospel of the circumcision was unto Peter; (for he that wrought 
effectually in Peter to the apostleship of the circumcision, the 
same was mighty in me toward the gentiles) ...they gave to 
me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship.”"* How can this 
be reconciled with the statement attributed to Peter in Acts 15 7, 
“Ye know how that a good while ago God made choice among us, 
that the gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of the 
gospel?’”’ The one contradicts the other; and the contradiction 
is not in favor of the reliability of Acts 15. 

Peter’s speech is a reference to the long and repetitious story 
of the conversion of Cornelius in Acts 10 i—11 18. In this story 
the Holy Spirit is represented as falling upon Cornelius and his 
household as the consequence of a sermon preached by Peter; 


8 Gal 2 7-9. 
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and Peter takes this as a sign from God and subsequently bap- 
tizes the household. It has been pointed out that this is in con- 
trast to the stories told of Philip’s work in Samaria, in which 
the descent of the Holy Spirit is represented as subsequent to 
baptism and due to the laying on of hands. It has therefore 
been suggested that the Cornelius story is of different origin. 

It seems to me highly probable that this is true; and that the 
Cornelius story and the related story in Acts 15 are parts of a 
comparatively late piece of writing, whose purpose was to 
strengthen the position of the Jerusalem church. The Gentile 
mission had been signally successful. During the last years of 
its existence the Jerusalem church found that its Judaistic stand 
had come close to destroying its influence altogether. These 
stories may be a desperate attempt on the part of the Jerusalem 
church to undo the damage done by its earlier anti-Gentile stand 
by claiming that it was the head of the Jerusalem church himself 
who had actually started the Gentile mission. 

If this be true, then any historical value in Acts 15 is reduced 
to zero; and it cannot be brought forward as providing evidence 
that Peter was alive in 52.*9 

On the other hand, Gal 2 9 refers to James, Cephas (Peter) 
and John as being pillars of the church at that time. But it so 
happens that the position of Peter’s name is variable in the 
manuscripts, sometimes appearing first and sometimes second. 
This variability in position suggests that the name may be inter- 
polated. In the light of Acts 15 the interpolation is almost 
inevitable. Furthermore Paul’s phrase ‘“‘who seemed to be pil- 
lars” is strange if Peter, the original head of that church, was one 
of them. It is possible that Paul wrote, “James and John, who 
seemed to be pillars”; and that far from having positive proof 
that Peter was alive and in Jerusalem in 52, we have negative 
proof that he was not.”° 

Another obstacle to the hypothesis that Peter died in 44 is the 
fact that in Galatians, after referring to his second visit to Jeru- 


19 Cf. F. W. Beare’s article on the order of events in Acts 9-15 (in JBL 62 
[1943] 295-306). It is possible that the story of the keys in Mt 16 17-19 also 
originated in Jerusalem and is part of the same stratum of material. 

20 In any case, according to the tradition, Peter was then in Rome. 
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salem, Paul goes on to say, ‘““But when Peter (Cephas) was come 
to Antioch, I withstood him to the face.”’* The incautious reader 
would assume from the order of the record that this event was 
subsequent to Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem. As a matter of 
fact, however, Paul does not say this. In the Galatian epistle 
he is not writing history but a self-defense; and his ordering of 
material is not chronological but logical. He is listing all his 
contacts with the Jerusalem church. First he mentions those 
occasions on which he actually visited Jerusalem. Then he 
speaks of the one other contact he had had with the original 
Apostles. There is no indication of the time relation between 
the Jerusalem visits and Peter’s trip; and this statement is borne 
out by the Greek text. Reference to each of the Jerusalem trips 
begins with the temporal adverb émwera. The visit of Peter 
to Antioch is connected with what precedes it by the colorless 
particle dé. One is therefore justified in assuming that in fact 
that visit may have occurred between 41 and 44. 

It may be objected that there are other stories in Acts of 
release from prison; and that it is unwarrantable to select this 
one as having special meaning. But this story does in fact differ 
from the others. The release of Paul and Silas was accomplished 
by an earthquake; and though the story has undoubtedly re- 
ceived embellishment, there is no difficulty in seeing an historical 
event behind it.7 The other release is told of Peter and John 
in Acts 5 19. But the passage in which it occurs looks like a later 
doublet of parts of Acts 3 1—4 22.8 It seems wholly possible that 
the release from prison in the later story owes its origin to Acts 12. 
In any case it is secondary and told without details of any sort. 
Peter’s release in Acts 12, on the other hand, is the primary sub- 
ject of the story in which it occurs. It is not an obviously natural 
occurrence made to look supernatural or an embellishment on 
a story whose principal point lies elsewhere. It is a frankly super- 
natural story and it stands on its own feet. It does not seem too 
much to suppose that it may have a definite meaning. 


Gal 2 11. 
22 Acts 16 25-28. 
23 Note especially the parallels between Acts 5 17, 18 and Acts 4 1-3. 
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To set the date of the event in the spring of 44 is perhaps to be 
unwarrantably exact. The story so dates itself. But the mention 
of the Passover and the linking of the story with the death of 
Agrippa may both be secondary features. On the other hand it 
is hard to question the mention of Agrippa as responsible for 
Peter’s arrest. Agrippa was king of Judaea from 41 to 44; so 
the arrest must have occurred within that time. If Peter during 
that period visited Antioch, it is probable that his arrest in 
Jerusalem was closer to 44 than to 41. Either 43 or 44 seems 
probable; and actually there is no special reason to quarrel with 
the date given in the story itself, the spring of 44.74 

As I said at the beginning of this paper, the tradition that 
Peter suffered martyrdom in Rome cannot be refuted. On the 
other hand there is no actual evidence in its favor beyond its 
own existence, and its existence cannot be traced back of the 
second century. The alternative theory that Peter died in 
prison in Jerusalem in 44 cannot be proved. But it cannot be 
disproved either; and it offers an acceptable explanation of the 
strange story in the twelfth chapter ‘of Acts. 


24 There is some disagreement among scholars as to the exact date of 
Agrippa’s death and consequently as to the date of this story. But that the 
Passover referred to must have been either that of 44 or that of 43 is almost 
certain. 
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N JBL 63 (1944) 339-62 E. Bickerman has discussed the text 

and historical significance of the colophon to the Greek ver- 
sion of the Book of Esther. With his usual thoroughness and 
acumen he has made a number of valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of Hellenistic Jewish literature as well as to the inter- 
pretation of this particular passage. In respect of the latter, he 
has plausibly argued that the Ptolemy and Cleopatra in question 
are Ptolemy Auletos and Cleopatra Tryphaina, and that the 
fourth year of their reign is 78/7 B.C. The same date was 
recently suggested by J. Cohen in his Judaica et Aegyptiaca 
(Groningen, 1941, pp. 28-30), which Bickerman has apparently 
not seen because of its scarceness in this country. However, 
Bickerman has supported his argument for this date with greater 
detail than has Cohen. 

On another point Bickerman has adopted a radical suggestion of 
Saul Lieberman, the distinguished Talmudist, whose recent book 
Greek in Jewish Palestine has thrown much light on linguistic 
problems of early Jewish literature. The suggestion concerns the 
phrase Awaifeos ds én eivar lepeds xai Aeveirns, which is 
usually translated, ‘‘Dositheus, who claimed to be a priest and 
Levite”. Bickerman finds that ‘‘such a qualification of Dositheus 
would be unique and rather surprising. Every priest was a Levite 
ipso facto because the priestly class (‘the sons of Aaron’) was 
a clan of the Levitical tribe. On the other hand, late Judaism in 
Egypt as well as in Palestine drew a sharp demarcation between 
the official character of the priest and of a non-Aaronic Levite. 
We owe the solution of the riddle to Professor Saul Lieberman. 
The word Aeveirns is here not a noun but a personal name, 


borne also by a Palestinian rabbi of the second century A. D., 
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Levitas of Jabne. To understand the clause, we have only to 
displace a comma of our printed text: Awaifeos, ds égn elvar 
iepeis, xai Aeveirns. This interpretation is evidently the 
right one.” 

In other words, Lieberman and Bickerman take the Greek to 
mean, ‘‘Dositheus, who said he was a priest, and Levitas etc.” 
It seems to me that the traditional rendering, ‘‘Dositheus who 
said he was (7. e. claimed to be) a priest and Levite’’ is more 
natural, though possibly the new rendering may find favor with 
some as a kind of syntactical lectio difficilior. 

In the first place, the Rabbi Levitas referred to by Bickerman 
flourished in the second century A. D., and one may well hesitate 
to assume that this name was borne by Jews in the first century 
B. C., especially since it is a Hebrew name with a Greek ending, 
whereas the other Jews mentioned in the passage, Dositheus, 
Ptolemaeus and Lysimachus, all have purely Greek names. 

In the second place, the expression ‘“‘priest and Levite’’ may 
be explained as emphasizing the legitimacy of Dositheus’ official 
position. In the second century B. C. (and later) even some of 
the high priests were appointed to office by the Seleucids (and 
later by Herod) though they were not Aaronites. That was why 
the Asidaeans hoped for better treatment from Alcimus than 
from his predecessors; according to I Macc 7 14 they reflected 
that ‘‘this man has come as a priest from the seed of Aaron’’. 

Thus, while theoretically every priest was a Levite ipso facto, 
as Bickerman reminds us, in practice there were at this time 
priests who did not belong to the Levitical tribe. 

In the third place, one is justified in attaching some importance 
to the phrase ds éyn efvar. If the writer of the colophon had 
wished merely to refer to Dositheus, a priest, and Levitas and 
the others, we should expect him to have written, Awol@eos ds 
hv tepeds cal Aeveitns x.t.X. But he tells us that Dositheus 
claimed to be a priest, and it is therefore quite natural to suppose 
that he is reporting the fact that Dositheus laid stress on his 
connection with the Levitical priesthood. 

The Levitical affiliation of the priests is stated in a similarly 
emphatic way, I believe, by Philo in De Mut. Nom. 2, tore 6€ 
kal Aevitixis gudis iepedow amrapxy Sidouévn. Bickerman 
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himself (in note 46) quotes another passage of Philo, Quod. 
Det. 132, which seems to me, though not to him, to support the 
traditional rendering of our passage. Philo in treating Aaron 
as the symbol of speech, expla as that in Ex 4 14 the words “the 
Levite” are added to ‘Behold, Aaron, thy brother” to teach us 
that one should reveai the thoughts of a perfect mind only “to 
the Levite and priest and virtuous speech.” Of course, this is 
allegory, but it is based on the implicit assumption that while 
there is a distinction between priests and Levites, Scripture has 
a deeper purpose in referring to Aaron as priest and Levite. 

In conclusion, it seems better to retain the traditional render- 
ing, ‘“‘Dositheus, who claimed to be a priest and Levite”’ (i. e. 
a priest of Levitical descent) than to adopt that of Lieberman and 
Bickerman, ‘‘Dositheus, who said that he was a priest, and 
Levitas” etc. Let us permit the Tanna, Rabbi Levitas, to retain 
the honor of being the first person of that name to be mentioned 
in our extant sources. 








BOOK REVIEWS 
OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


A Conservative Introduction to the Old Testament, by Samuel A. Cartledge. 
Second Edition, Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1944, pp. 233. $2.50. 


The tone of this useful introduction is cautious and irenic. Its brevity 
scarcely permits the discussion of the great majority of Old Testament crit- 
ical problems, yet it is surprising how inclusive the treatment often is. The 
legitimacy of historical criticism is maintained throughout. The Hebrew 
text is recognized to be uncertain. The possibility of interpolations in the 
present Hebrew text is granted, though relatively few are actually admitted. 
The author champions a progressive revelation, but he wants to be sure 
that it is revelation that is emphasized. 

Professor Cartledge’s book is conservative, but it is an ingratiating kind 
of conservatism. The author is by no means hostile to the documentary 
theory of the Pentateuch, and insists that a good conservative may safely 
accept its main conclusions. He reconciles the divergent reports of the con- 
quest in Joshua and Judges, by saying that the former is the report of the 
conquest made by the united nation, while the latter deals with only the small 
units. The doublets in Samuel are pointed out, and the knotty problems of 
Ezra and the Chronicler are succinctly stated. Many of the superscriptions 
to the psalms “give demonstrably false information,” and it is impossible 
to credit David with all the Psalms to which his name is now attached. The 
difficulties of the “Scythian” oracles in Jeremiah may be explained by their 
later revision after the Babylonian conquest. 

This introduction ought to perform a useful function in many quarters. 
It is the work of a thoughtful and honest scholar. There are naturally many 
points where one might wish to register dissent, but it is a merit of this in- 
troduction that the author knows what the issues are. The style unhappily 
is often stereotyped, and the organization a little wooden. But the volume 
as a whole is to be warmly welcomed. 


JaMEs MUILENBURG 
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Meet Amos and Hosea, by Rolland Emerson Wolfe. New York: Harper, 
1945, pp. xxx, 180. $2.00. 


Professor Wolfe has presented to the ‘‘average person’’ (p. ix) the positive 
results of his scholarly research on the books of Amos and Hosea. In an in- 
teresting and lucid style he introduces his readers to his two prophet-friends, 
for whom he has an obvious admiration and sincere appreciation. The exeget- 
ical basis of many of his conclusions is familiar to those who know his article 
on “The Editing of the Book of the Twelve” (ZAW N. F. 12 [1935] 90-129), 
or who have heard his papers at the meetings of the Society of Biblical Lit- 
erature. In this volume he presents only the results of his exegesis, ‘‘instead 
of the usual method of seeing how many views on any item can be listed” 
(p. xxvii). In the reviewer’s opinion, the volume might have a wider appeal, 
without sacrificing its popular character, if there were in it a somewhat more 
detailed explanation of the author's reasons for his conclusions, and a min- 
imum of pertinent bibliographical references. The author confessedly wrote 
for that average person who has no training in biblical scholarship. In view 
of this, some injustice may be done in reviewing the book from the viewpoint 
of exegetical detail. For this the reviewer apologizes. 


The book has a commendable organization. After the introduction, Amos 
is first presented, and then Hosea. The body of the book consists of chapters 
in each of which a single oracle is translated, preceded by a description of 
its setting and followed by a clear, simple explanation of its meaning. The 
introduction will be useful to the general reader, who, however, may gain 
from it a somewhat exaggerated impression of the accomplishments of bib- 
lical scholarship. There are dangers in comparing the study of the biblical 
scholar with the technological laboratory. The reviewer doubts very much 
that the tools of biblical scholarship have been perfected to such a degree 
that the procedures followed have been as precise as the routine used by 
the organic chemist in his qualitative and quantitative analysis. No doubt 
in the mind of the author the results of his testing were in most instances 
decisive in favor of retaining or rejecting a given passage, but the same would 
probably be said by Morgenstern of his recent Amos Studies, or by Irwin 
of his analysis of “The Thinking of Amos” (AJSL 49 [1933] 102 ff.), despite 
their variant conclusions. While literary analysis is an exacting science, it 


is far from being an exact science, as I am sure Professor Wolfe would agree. 
The reviewer might wish that he could claim finality at those many points 
where his views coincide with those of the author. The agreements are suf- 
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ficiently numerous to indicate, in the reviewer's opinion, that Professor Wolfe’s 
reconstructed text provides an essentially valid picture of the messages of 
Amos and Hosea. 

Sometimes the conjectured reconstructions of the careers of these prophets 
go beyond what the text would seem to justify. Wolfe is quite convinced 
that both Amos and Hosea were martyrs. There is little in the text to give 
substance to his picture of Amos as an itinerant preacher, uttering most of 
his oracles at Samaria and Gilgal, and twice forcibly driven from Samaria. 
Assuming a certain chronological order in the text, his actual itinerary is 
reconstructed. We are told that most of Hosea’s addresses were delivered 
on marketing trips to Jezreel and Samaria. What is there to suggest that Hos 
41-55 was uttered at Samaria, or that Hos 5 8-10 should be isolated as a 
separate oracle, spoken before royalty (note the single reference to the princes 
is in the third person)? The author refers to ‘the shrine at Samaria, noted 
for worship of Golden Calves,”’ but obviously in 8 5, 6, as in 71; 105, 7; 13 16, 
Samaria is synonymous with Israel (cf. the Assyrian Samerena). Amos, con- 
jectures our author, was unmarried, while Hosea was a farmer, with his farm 
located on the plain of Esdraelon. 


Disregarding for the moment ch. 1 of Hosea, the reviewer agrees that the 


passages selected by Professor Wolfe do come from these prophets, and do 
present the essential aspects of their message. He is in accord, also, with 
many of the omissions: perhaps if he knew more fully the reasoning which 
led to certain excisions, he might be even more in accord. Why omit the 
visions in Amos 7 1-6 and 91? The omission of passages like Hos 9 1b, 4, 5; 10 
1b, 2, 5, Criticizing the worship at the local sanctuaries, or 85, 6; 11 2, con- 
demning idol worship, demands stronger support than the reviewer has seen. 
The reasons for excising Hos 9 12, 13, 16b are not clear to the reviewer. Although 
the author does admit irregularity of strophic structure-in some oracles, in 
Hos 64-7 9; 83-13 and 11 12-121; 131-8, regularity is apparently achieved 
at the expense of what seem unnecessary excisions. The reviewer would ask 
other questions. Why consider Amos 3 3-8 the call of Amos, rather than the 
visions in chs. 7-9? How can Amos be calied ‘‘the founder of the social 
gospel,’’ when what he preached was not “good news,” but rather the judg- 
ment of Yahweh? In the light of the passages accepted by Professor Wolfe, 
how can we conclude that Amos “threw his whole life into furthering the 
cause of the oppressed and exploited”? That they had his sympathy we do 
not question. When the content of the original oracles selected by our author 
from Hos 4 1-8 13 is examined, how can they be entitled “prophecies of hopeful 
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reproof,” if at the same time the loving husband Hosea was contemplating 
expulsion of his wife, as the author interprets ch. 2? The reviewer fails to 
see any essential differences between the message of Hosea in chs. 4-8 and 
9-13. From the selected texts, it seems a non sequitur to say ‘the optimistic 
note of this prophet is that the practical outworking of this love (of God) 
can be retarded only temporarily.” Professor Wolfe, with an exegesis that 
excludes it, yet tries to keep the Hosea of Green Pastures, from which he 
quotes at length — a Hosea which seems incongruous when placed alongside 
his reconstructed text. 

Professor Wolfe has an ingenious view of Hosea’s marriage and its relation 
to his message, which is worthy of more detailed consideration than is pos- 
sible here. He follows those who, like the reviewer, reject the traditional 
interpretation and omit ch. 3 in its entirety, along with 214 @. (Eng.). He 
correctly points out that nothing in chs. 4-14 indicates the redemption of 
an estranged wife and remarriage to her. Yet his suggestion that the story 
of his marriage (i.e., chs. 1 and 2) should be placed between chs. 8 and 9 is 
not convincing, at least to the reviewer. Ch. 2 he interprets as a threat to 
confine Gomer to her home, while Hosea was contemplating divorce, although 
still loving her; evidence of the consummation of the divorce he finds in 9 15. 
Chs. 9 ff. were thus uttered after the divorce. See the comment in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. The reviewer doubts that either ch. 2 or 915 may be 
safely used as a suggestion of the fate of Gomer. Nor can we properly speak 
of ch. 2 as “‘autobiographical,’’ nor of ch. 1 as ‘‘autobiographical reflections” 
in which Hosea ‘‘allows himself to appear in the third person.”” The author 
also retains the dubious interpretation of on nex in 12 as “a woman who 
was to develop tendencies toward harlotry.” 


HERBERT GoRDON May 


The Relevance of Apocalyptic. A Study of Jewish and Christian Apocalypses 
from Daniel to the Revelation, by H. H. Rowley. London and Redhill: Lutter- 
worth Press, 1944, pp. 192. 8 sh., 6d. 


The title and subtitle of this little volume indicate its scope and purpose. 
With a very handy summary of the contents of the apocalyptic writings it 
combines a statement of the author’s views, which are both independent 
and moderate, regarding the date and composition of each work and the 
religious significance of the whole body of literature. The survey stops at 
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the end of the first century A.D., presumably because the author and his 
readers are primarily interested in the canonical apocalyptic books; 3 Baruch 
is therefore omitted, but 2 Baruch is included as being possibly from the 
first century. 

The nature of the apocalyptic literature is approached by way of a com- 
parison of the apocalyptic and prophetic points of view, with emphasis on 
what they have in common. The predictive element in prophecy and the 
moral and spiritual aspect of apocalypticism, the author says, need to be 
brought out. Like the prophets, the apocalyptic writers had a practical mes- 
sage for their own times. The differences in their ideas and methods corre- 
sponded to differences in the situations they faced. 

Rowley’s positions on matters of criticism and interpretation can be in- 
dicated here only by a few samplings. He regards Daniel as the pioneer 
work in the field of apocalyptic. The earliest portions of Enoch are not pre- 
Maccabean; indeed, Enoch 6-36 is only an inferior imitation of Daniel. The 
claim of a pre-Maccabean date for Jubilees also is rejected. The originality 
of Daniel is seen in both method and theology. Pseudonymity, a stereotyped 
feature of later apocalyptic, is merely an incidental result of the fact that 
the author of the Daniel stories later composed the visions and combined 


them with his earlier work, indicating the common authorship of both parts 
by attributing the whole to the hero of the stories. A second feature of apoc- 
alyptic writing in general followed: to bridge the gap between the time of 
Daniel and his own the author had to write the history of the intervening 


periods in the form of prediction. The scheme of successive empires was 
another corollary of the initial presupposition. All this was not intended to 
deceive the readers and did not have that effect. The possible danger which 
might have been incurred by a more forthright communication of the book’s 
message was only a secondary reason for its esoteric character. Even the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is explained by the “inner dynamic” 
of the writer’s own work rather than anything in the earlier Old Testament 
books or any foreign influence: the faithful were not always preserved from 
suffering and death; therefore they had to be restored to life to vindicate 
God’s faithfulness to his servants. Such a summary, of course, does not do 
justice to Rowley’s view (originally presented in ZAW N.F. 9 [1932] 256- 
268); his own statement of it should be read before it is rejected, but this 
reviewer must confess that it is the least satisfying point in the book. 

At some other points, naturally, the positions taken and the arguments 
by which they are supported will fail to convince all readers. The interpre- 
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tation of the ‘‘Son of Man” in Daniel, Enoch, and the Synoptic Gospels may 
be taken as an example. Originally a collective concept, this was later indi- 
vidualized in the person of the leader and representative of the group. Jesus, 
it is claimed, was the first to identify the Son of Man and the Messiah, for 
the Son of Man of Enoch is not the Messiah “‘in the technical sense of that 
term.” But this means only that the Messianic concept is given a new meaning 
in Enoch, as was certainly the case with Jesus if he accepted the application 
of the concept to himself in any sense. It is encouraging to find that Rowley 
does not follow Manson’s view of the Son of Man in the teaching of Jesus, 
but unfortunately that view is not rejected entirely. As a Jew, Rowley holds, 
Jesus could at the same time think of himself as the Son of Man and use 
the term as a figurative designation of the Kingdom of God. It is too bad 
to have the idea of corporate personality so overworked. There is no real 
basis whatever in the sayings of Jesus for attaching any collective significance 
to his use of the term Son of Man. 

The most important part of the book for the purpose suggested by its 
title is the final chapter, which discusses the enduring message of the apoc- 
alyptic writings. Here a nice discrimination is evident, with an honest facing 
of issues. Not everything in the apocalyptic literature is held to be of value 
for our day. The predetermined list of historical periods, the expectation 
of immediate deliverance, the dualistic conception of the universe, and the 
assumption that evil can be eliminated only by the destruction of all evil 
men are pointed out as false. The gradation of moral levels represented by 
the various writings is recognized. Used with uncritical literalism the apoc- 
alyptic books are dangerous. But they embody also spiritual principles which 
are both valid and needed in our day. Among these Rowley stresses the divine 
initiative in history, the ultimate achievement of the divine purpose, the 
universal value of faithful endurance, the reality and power of evil, the in- 
adequacy and hopelessness of Utopian plans of reform or reconstruction 
depending on human efforts or automatic evolution, and the sense of urgency 
which we might recover by realization of our dependence on God combined 
with recognition of his use of human instruments. 


The main body of the text is supplemented by a series of special notes in 
which the author’s critical views on points incidental to his main argument 
are presented. He defends the unity of 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch, for example. 


* We should now add his note on “‘Taxo” (JBL 64 [1945] 141-143). 
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The Synoptic “Little Apocalypse” is considered an editorial combination 
(perhaps by Mark himself) of separate sayings of Jesus, most of which are 
authentic. Even the identification of the fall of Jerusalem and the end of 
the age may come from Jesus. In general Rowley shows a sound disinclina- 
tion to trust source-analysis of apocalyptic writings on the basis of logical 
inconsistency. 
The usefulness of the book, which should prove to be considerable, is 
enhanced by the abundant documentation, the indices of subjects, authors, 
and references to the texts, and the selected but extensive bibliography. 


MitLtaR Burrows 


Marriage Laws in the Bible and the Talmud, (Harvard Semitic Series, 12), 
by Louis M. Epstein. Cambridge (Mass.): Harvard University Press, 1942, 
pp. x +362. $3.50. 


The regulations governing marital relationships among the oldest human 
group still maintaining its identity have long been a fascinating subject of 
study, and much has already been written on this topic. Nevertheless a 
comprehensive survey of Jewish laws of marriage in their historic develop- 


ment from the earliest times until the present, comparable to Westermarck’s 


monumental History of Human Marriage, remained a desideratum until the 
appearance of the book before us. A product of the rabbinical schools of 
Eastern Europe, in which the Talmud and the Jewish legal codes formed 
the chief subject of study, as well as of the institutions of higher learning of 
the Western World, Dr. Epstein was well qualified for the fulfillment of so 
ambitious a task. The book has six chapters and is the result of long research; 
it reveals a thorough mastery of the sources as well as of all the pertinent 
literature. The author is equally at home in the Responsa of mediaeval Jew- 
ish legal authorities and in the writings of modern anthropologists and jurists. 
The various aspects of marriage prevalent among Jews from Bible times 
until today — such phenomena as polygamy, concubinage, levirate marriage, 
intermarriage, and incest — are lucidly and convincingly presented. The 
treatment is entirely objective. Thus, for example, the author does not try 
to demonstrate that Judaism was in principle either opposed or favorable to 
the multiplication of wives. He prefers to let the facts speak for themselves, 
and gives the reader a fair and sound appraisal of them. 
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Dr. Epstein is at his best when he deals with the post-biblical period. 
There he is on sure ground, because the documentary evidence, on which 
his conclusions are based, is readily available, and there is little need for 
speculation. He is weakest in that part of his history which aims to portray 
Jewish marriage in the pre-rabbinic era beginning with the age of the patri- 
archs. The reason for this is obvious. The Bible contains (outside of the 
restrictions mentioned in the books of Leviticus and Deuteronomy) hardly 
any direct references to the rites of marriage. The marriage ceremony or 
the actual procedure in the granting of a divorce is not even mentioned. 
For a definition of such concepts as concubinage and the determination of 
the actual status of the slave-wife the student is compelled to resort for en- 
lightenment to the Code of Hammurabi and the laws of the Assyrians. Fur- 
thermore it is impossible to obtain a clear picture of marital conditions in 
ancient Israel, even as reflected in the Bible, before many critical problems 
in regard to biblical sources have been settled. Dr. Epstein seems to have 
accepted the Graf-Wellhausen theory, according to which Deuteronomy ante- 
dates Leviticus, having been composed during the reign of Josiah. He con- 
cludes, therefore, that it was not until Deuteronomic times that ‘‘a writ of 
divorcement” (cf. Deut 241) was introduced (p. 53). But should this hy- 
pothesis be shown to be invalid — and David Hoffman, in his essay on “Die 
wichtigsten Instanzen gegen die Graf-Wellhausensche Hypothese,”’ has pointed 
out numerous flaws — then the conclusions built on it would collapse. State- 
ments like this one about the development of the law of divorce, should be 
made very cautiously and qualifiedly in a work by a careful historian. 

Another instance that might be cited, in which the author has taken more 
for granted than perhaps the text warrants and has built on his assumption 
far-reaching conclusions, is his interpretation of ben in Deut 255 as “son” 
rather than “child,” as it is interpreted in the Septuagint as well as the 
Mishnah (p. 98). If the latter view, which is corroborated by the usage of 
ben in passages like Gen 3 16, is correct, there would be no need to assume a 
difference between Deuteronomic and Levitical law in this matter. 

Notwithstanding this deficiency from which Dr. Epstein’s work suffers, 
chiefly on account of the scarcity of the sources, the book is an admirable con- 
tribution to the literature on Jewish marriage laws, an excellent guide for the 
post-biblical period, and a lucid exposition of a complicated subject. All 
persons interested in Jewish marital institutions will feel indebted to him. 


SAMUEL ROSENBLATT 
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Midrash Haggadol on the Pentateuch, Numbers, edited for the first time from 
various Yemenite manuscripts, with a commentary and introduction by S. 
Fisch (Publication of the University of Manchester No. CCLXIX, Semitic 
Series No. II). Manchester University Press, 1940, pp. xxiv-+325. 


One fact that is often bemoaned by students of rabbinic literature is the 
absence of a critical edition of classics of rabbinic lore such as the Mishnah. 
However, before such a text can be established, it is necessary to coilect the 
sources containing early readings of the Mishnah, and this still remains to 
be done. An illustration of this situation is the Midrash Haggadol, long cur- 
rent among the Jews of Yemen. The first European Jewish scholar to quote 
from it was Joseph Shalit Riqueti of Mantua in 1676, and it was only in the 
last century that its importance as a storehouse of lost Tannaitic Midrashim 
was pointed out by Dr. Israel Lewy of Breslau. The variants found in this 
collection not only clear up obscurities in the traditional text of the Mishnah 
as published in the printed editions, but also explain deviations of such 
authoritative codes as that of Moses Maimonides from the generally accepted 
version of the Talmud (cf. Fisch, p. 43 ff.). 


The first modern scholar to publish important sections of the Midrash 
Haggadol on the Pentateuch was Solomon Schechter, who in 1902 issued in 
Cambridge the section bearing on the book of Genesis. In 1913 David Hoff- 
mann of Berlin published Exodus (chaps. 1-20). In 1932 E. N. Rabinowitz’s 
edition of Leviticus appeared in New York. Although the first two are far 
superior to the last in accuracy, none of these editions exploits the rabbinical 
material they offer as fully and as well as S. Fisch in this edition of the Mid- 
rash Haggadol on the first five chapters of Numbers. 


The text itself is preceded by a fairly exhaustive study in which the editor, 
quite convincingly, traces the compilation of this Midrash to Abraham Ha- 
Nagid, the son of Moses Maimonides. He also points out the importance of 
this Midrash as a check on the correct reading of Tannaitic as wel! as Amoraic 
works. The full commentary on the carefully edited text is very illuminating, 
throwing light on much that has been obscure. But the choice of textual 
variants made by the editor is not always the best. For example, on p. 147 
he retains the reading no where }210 definitely appears to be the correct 
reading, which he quotes only in a footnote. His etymology is occasionally 
not convincing, as when he attempts to derive 75°D> ‘‘basket’’ from Arabic 
gaf‘ah instead of from 75> “‘palm-leaf” (p. 259). However, on the whole the 
commentary is a fine piece of scholarship. 
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Dr. Fisch should be encouraged to complete the edition of the Midrash 
Haggadol on Numbers and to prepare a similar edition of the remainder of 
this important source; the use of the same method would be extremely welcome 
to students of rabbinic literature. 

SAMUEL ROSENBLATT 


Sumerian Mythology: A Study of Spiritual and Literary Achievement in the 
Third Millennium B.C., by S. N. Kramer. Memoirs of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Vol. XXI. Philadelphia: 1944, pp. xiv+125, 20 plates of 
photographic reproductions. $2.00. 


So much of Sumerian literature has hitherto remained involved in technical 
data known only to the specialist in cuneiform, that the average student of 
the Bible has felt he could not do much with it. Kramer’s book is an impor- 
tant contribution to the task of making Sumerian literature available to 
the scholar who does not read cuneiform. The book is particularly welcome 
coming from a man who has spent the last ten years giving his full time to 
the intensive study of the source material on which the book is based. The 
work is only an introduction to a vast project which the author plans to finish 
in the future. There are to be five volumes of source material in translitera- 
tion, translation, and commentary, then a final volume on Sumerian Religion. 

The first quarter of the volume is devoted to a sketch of the history of the 
exploration and excavation of Sumerian sites, the decipherment of the lan- 
guage, a classification of the contents of Sumerian documents, and an appraisal 
of the present situation in regard to the use and understanding of the texts. 
The main part of the book is occupied with a recital of the narratives of almost 
a score of the Sumerian myths and legends. For this purpose Kramer quotes 
freely from his own translations of the texts, some published and many un- 
published. The spaces between the selections of translation are filled in 
briefly in his own words. The stories are classified into myths of the origin 
and organization of the universe, myths about slaying a dragon, and miscel- 
laneous myths. At the end of his chapter on myths of origins he gives his 
own conclusions as to what were the underlying concepts of the Sumerians 
about the origin of the universe. Critical notes, mostly for the benefit of the 
specialist, are added at the end; and finally there is a feature which should 
never be omitted from a scholarly book, an index. 

In spite of his numerous assurances that Sumerian myths and legends may 
now for the first time be scientifically and in the main correctly understood, 
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we may expect that Kramer’s own future studies and those of others will 
alter not a little of what we think we understand of these texts. For example 
Kramer’s present interpretation of the introduction to the poem “Gilgamesh, 
Enkidu, and the Nether World” differs somewhat from that published by 
him in Assyriological Studies No. 10 of the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago. This is no disparagement of the value of the present book; on 
the contrary it shows that in this book Kramer has used his widening exper- 
ience with the language to revise and improve his former work. 


On pp. 73 ff., Kramer summarizes the Sumerian cosmogonic concepts in 


a set of five propositions concerning the origin, development, and relation- 
ship of the various parts of the universe. These propositions are expressed 
with the “theological cloak and polytheistic trappings” removed, in order 
to show that the Sumerian thought was not mere fantasy; but that it was 
based on empirical data available to the Sumerian, and that he treated these 
data in a rational and logical manner. It is an important point, which need 
not be gainsaid. The reader, however, should not receive the erroneous im- 
pression that the Sumerian really thought in terms comparable to our own 
modern scientific concepts, at the same time that for religious, aesthetic or 
other reasons he expressed his thought with a “theological cloak or poly- 
theistic trappings.” This was surely not the case. On the contrary the father- 
sky god and the earth-mother goddess were as real to him as the earth and 
sky themselves. The “polytheistic trappings” were part and parcel of his 
thinking. 

Questions may be raised concerning a few details. For example, the reader 
may feel there is some inconsistency between the phrase “the Anunnaki the 
heaven-gods” (p. 72), and the phrase “the seven Anunnaki, the dreaded 
judges of the nether world”’ (p. 87). Texts can certainly be quoted in support 
of both appellations, but a word of explanation might have been in order. 
Do the Anunnaki move about from heaven to the nether world, or is the word 
merely a generic term for a certain class of divine beings some of whom live 
in heaven while others live in the nether world? Indeed on p. 60 we learn that 
the Anunnaki dwell in the land of Sumer. 

One of the names of the moon-god given on p. 47 is Ashgirbabbar. There 
has been no agreement among cuneiformists as to the reading and interpre- 
tation of this name. A note would have been in order to show the specialist 
why this particular reading is adopted, seeing that it differs from those usually 
found. It is difficult to justify the reading of the second syllable as gir, over 
against the gloss im, in CT 24, 18, 17. 
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On p. 17 the signs in column IV are not well chosen to represent the signs 
of the classical period. My objection is based on the fact that these are the 
forms used on stone objects for monumental inscriptions. In form they are 
more archaic than those of column III; monumental script always shows a 
tendency to archaize. The bulk of the texts from the classical period, from 
Eannatum to Urukagina, are written on clay with sign forms resembling those 
of columns III and V, much more than those of column IV. 

There are a number of misprints which will trouble the specialist who 
tries to use the critical notes. For many of the errors which I have detected 
and listed below I was unable to supply the correct information. I therefore 
submitted the list to Kramer in advance; so that the list is now given with his 
approval and friendly codperation in furnishing the data for the corrections. 

P. 44, description of pl. XI: The third sentence should read, ‘“‘Sumerological 
progress in the course of the past quarter-century, as well as the publication 
by Chiera of the two additional pieces (SEM 76 and 77; that the former 
belongs to our poem is not certain but highiy probable) and the discovery 
by the author of eight additional fragments (seven in the University Museum 
and one in the Museum of the Ancient Orient)# have now made the reconstruc- 
tion and translation of this poem possible.” 

P. 113, note 31: All plate numbers given are wrong; add one to each of 
them. 

P. 113, note 38: Instead of 4, read 2. 

P. 114, note 43: Instead of 60, read 54. 

P. 114, note 48: In the first line cancel the number 13853; in the third line 
substitute SEM 77 for the number 13853. 

P. 114, note 50: In the third line, instead of 291.15.74, read 29.15.74. 

P. 115, note 52: The museum number Ni 2473 was assigned by Chiera to 
another tablet, SRT 14; it is not possible at present to determine where the 
error lies. 

P. 115, note 53: SEM 38 appears three times; in each case change to STVC 
38; in the fourth line, instead of SRT 25, 44, read SRT 25, 41; in the fifth 
line instead of SEM 5 + SEM 77, read SEM 55 + SEM 57; in the third 
from last line, instead of 4044 read 4094. 

P. 117, note 76: In the fifth line instead of 422, read 242; in the 14th line, 
instead of pl. 1, read pl. 11. 

P. 118, note 77: Instead of 88.7, read 88.15, note 8. 


Ferris J. STEPHENS 
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Hebrew Union College Annual. Vol. XVI, Cincinnati: 1941, pp. 482+159 
(Hebrew). $3.00. Vol. XVII, Cincinnati, 1942-43, pp. 573+-12 (Hebrew). 
$3.00. Vol. XVIII, Cincinnati, 1943-44, pp. 488+57 (Hebrew). $3.00. 


We must apologize to our readers for delaying our review of these impor- 
tant volumes of the justly famous Annual. The Review-Editor originally 
accepted a commission to review only one of them; the other two have been 
wished on him by withdrawal of prospective reviewers who found themselves 
too busy to undertake serious reviews of their respective volumes. President 
Morgenstern and his colleagues have placed scholarship under a profound 
obligation by the establishment and maintenance of this splendid organ, which 
has steadily progressed until it is now the leading periodical publication in 
the world devoted to Jewish and biblical learning. Wisely they have chosen 
to keep the prices at so low a figure that it is possible for every interested 
scholar to acquire each volume as it appears. 

It is obviously impossible to offer a detailed review of the 1800 pages of 
these three volumes in JBL; moreover, many of them are quite outside the 
scope of our direct interest. We shall, accordingly, limit ourselves to noticing 
the contributions which bear directly or indirectly on the Bible. Of these 
there are some twenty out of a total of forty. For convenience we shall deal 
with them in the order of their magnitude and relevance to biblical studies, 
grouping the contributions of each scholar together. 


Easily first come the contributions of the indefatigable head of the Hebrew 
Union College, Julian Morgenstern, to whom we owe long treatments of 
**Psalm 48” (XVI, 1-95) and of ‘The Ark, the Ephod, and the Tent of Meet- 
ing” (XVII, 153-266; XVIII, 1-52). Morgenstern’s treatment of Psalm 48 
shows him at his best, employing all the resources of his learning, imagination, 
and capacity for synthesis. The results inevitably differ widely in cogency. 
M. thinks that vv. 5-8 form a unit which was interpolated into an otherwise 
complete psalm; this interpolated passage, in impeccable elegiac meter, he 
combines with the famous apostrophe to the ship Tyre in Ezek 27 1-8, 26-36, 
dating both of them just after the defeat of Xerxes’ fleet by the Greeks in 
the Battle of Artemisium (480 B.C.). The tertium comparationis, making this 
telesynthesis possible, he finds in the fact that all three catastrophes are at- 
tributed to the east wind. However, it must be observed that a reference 
to destruction of a fleet by a gédim in the southeastern Mediterranean would 
be nearly on a par with a similar reference to the results of a typhoon off the 
eastern coast of Asia: in the summer, when fleets of ships put out to sea, the 
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greatest danger is precisely from a sudden zauba‘ah, or cyclonic storm from 
the southeast, which drives the ships out to sea to capsize or to be broken 
up. If we read with some MSS nip instead of ma, the context becomes 
absolutely clear; we may then translate vv. 7-8 simply: 


Panic seized them, trembling like a woman in travail, 
Like the east wind which breaks up the ships of Tarshish! 


It seems wholly unnecessary to relate this passage to any particular historical 
event; it was rather a vivid description which may well have been adapted 
by an Israelite poet from a Canaanite dirge. How this passage got into our 
psalm is another question. 

Morgenstern’s treatment of the rest of the psalm is very valuable, con- 
taining a remarkably full statement of Israelite and Jewish ideas about the 
cosmic north (Safém) on the basis of an elaborate collection of data from 
every pertinent source (pp. 47-87). With the gist of the author's contentions 
the reviewer is completely in accord, but we cannot survey the subject here. 
It may be added, e.g., that 3 7p in v. 3 is now known to be the ordinary 
Canaanite expression for “great king’’; it occurs already in this sense in 
Ugaritic (cf. Jour. Bib. Rel. 8 [1940] 135), thus confirming the reviewer's 
suspicion that all four cola of v. 3 are quoted directly from a Canaanite origi- 
nal celebrating the sacred mountain of the gods in the north. For instance, 
note V AB, iii: 26-28 (Virolleaud, La déesse ‘Anat, 35 f.): 

(Baal is speaking through a messenger to Anath) 


As for thee (?) and me I will seek him out, 

In the midst of my mountain (I will seek out) the god of the north; 
In the holy mountain of my heritage, 

In the fair mount of <my> triumphs. 


We have an even more striking illustration of pp. 60 ff. from II Keret, now 
partly published by Virolleaud. In lines 6 ff. the god Baal-zephon (lit. ‘Lord 
of the North”) is called ‘‘the mountain ... the holy hél bird (Job 29 18) ... 
with widely spread wings.” Illustrations may be multiplied. The reviewer’s 
chief criticism would be that the author tends to combine the ideas of differ- 
ent lands and periods into a single vast synthesis, rather oddly at variance 
with his constant emphasis on the unilinear historical development of religious 
ideas in Israel. 

In Morgenstern’s monograph on “The Ark, the Ephod, and the Tent of 
Meeting” he undertakes to bring his earlier studies with regard to the origin 
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and development of the Ark of the Covenant up to date. The monograph is 
divided into two parts. In the first (XVII, 156-229) there is a valuable col- 
lection and critical analysis of all now available material for the history of 
the North-Arabic ‘uffah, markab, mahmal, and qubbah, as well as of their pre- 
history. This study cannot be overlooked by any future student of Israelite 
or Arabic antiquity. It is very instructive to see how modern investigators 
and reporters diverge in their accounts of contemporary Rwé4lah practices 
and beliefs. The second part of the study is historical and comparative, con- 
sisting in a restatement of his well-known views of the evolution of Israelite 
faith and practice, combined with a much more detailed use of Arabic analogies 
to illustrate and confirm his views. Here again there are many valuable hints, 
though the reviewer’s own point of view diverges widely from that of the 
author. In particular the reviewer cannot accept the wholly unproved asser- 
tions that there was a golden image of Yahweh seated on a throne in the Holy 
of Holies of the Temple of Solomon (p. 230, etc.), that the Priestly Code rep- 
resented the Deity as seated on the Ark under the wings of the cherubim 
(ibid.), that there was a Jewish rebellion against Persia and a catastrophic 
destruction of Jerusalem (unrecorded in any historical sources) in 486-5 B.C. 
(XVIII, 19 ff.). For lack of space we must dispense with a detailed discussion 
of this interesting survey. In passing it may be observed, however, that the 
evidence for the lateness of effective domestication of camels (not yet docu- 
mented before the twelfth century B.C.) is much more extensive and con- 
vincing than might be gathered from Morgenstern’s rebuttal of the reviewer’s 
views in XVII, 255 ff. This evidence remains quite unaffected by Joseph P. 
Free’s paper (Jour. Near East. Stud. 3 [1944] 187-193) whose contrary con- 
clusions are based on unstratified or erroneously dated material, as the reviewer 
will show elsewhere. For the reader’s benefit we may mention here two par- 
ticularly important works which were entirely overlooked by Free: Scharff, 
Das vorgeschichtliche Graberfeld von Abusir el-Meleq (1926), pp. 40 f., and 
Winkler, Rock-drawings of Southern Upper Egypt I (1938) and II (1939), 
passim. A glance at Scharff would have corrected the dating of the glazed 
figurine of Benha to around 1000 B.C. (i.e., late ‘‘Ramesside,” which often 
includes the still inadequately defined Tanite period). In this connection it 
may be observed that if Scharff himself had read v. Bissing’s discussion of 
the date of a faience bowl showing a camel between other animals more care- 
fully, he would have seen that the latter does not date the piece in the New 
Kingdom, but ‘“‘um 700’! (Free has overlooked this discussion). The isolated 
Rifeh figurine may just as well belong to the twelfth as to the thirteenth 
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century B.C.; the reviewer considers it still later. It may also be observed 
that the “chameau(?)” of Montet’s account of the Byblus deposit (which 
belongs to the 18th century B.C., as the reviewer has shown elsewhere) lacks 
a hump and is much more probably an ass. Moreover, the dating of rock- 
carvings in the Nile basin was notoriously obscure until H. A. Winkler’s 
expeditions, so we cannot take any stock whatever in Schweinfurth’s “‘Sixth- 
dynasty” carving or in Petrie’s alleged rock-carvings from the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. In Winkler’s authoritative survey it is pointed out that camel- 


representations are relatively very common in Arab times, much less frequent 


in Graeco-Roman centuries, and that they vanish entirely in Pharaonic times, 
to reappear occasionally in prehistoric ages. 

From the indefatigable pens of Professor Julius Lewy and his wife, Dr. 
Hildegard Lewy, comes a massive study on ‘‘The Origin of the Week and the 
Oldest West Asiatic Calendar” (XVII, 1-152c), followed by a learned con- 
tribution from him on ‘“‘The Old West Semitic Sun-God Hammu” (XVIII, 
429-488). As we have long since learned to expect, these monographs are 
characterized by great erudition and painstaking care in assembling and in 
citing documentary support for the authors’ contentions. On the debit side 
must be registered an inclination to disregard all contrary evidence and to 
set up strictly personal criteria for method, which are not always acceptable 
to other competent scholars in the fields in question. 

In the first of these studies the authors have made a very important con- 
tribution to the history of their subject, regardless of whether one accepts 
individual conclusions or not. Since they take their start from the Old- 
Assyrian documents of Cappadocia (19th-18th centuries B.C., according to 
the new low chronology), in whose interpretation Julius Lewy is facile princeps, 
we cannot be surprised to find wholly new data brought to bear on the inves- 
tigation of Hebrew calendrical origins. The rest of the study utilizes already 
known data, for the most part, and develops along lines now familiar from 
Morgenstern’s researches. Since we lack space for an adequate examination 
of this monograph, we shall restrict ourselves to a rapid survey accompanied 
by some remarks on significant details. 

At the beginning of their study the authors maintain that the seven-day 
week, which was employed only in cultic calendars in historic Babylonia and 
Assyria, ‘‘belongs to a calendar which, as early as the twenty-third century 
B.C., had been abandoned ... in favor of the lunar or luni-solar system” 
(p. 4). This conclusion is corroborated by parallel phenomena in Egypt, not 
mentioned by the authors. The cultic texts of Egypt list the thirty days of a 
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luni-solar month by their names, each day having its own name. Our complete 
lists of these names all come from the Ptolemaic or early Roman period, but 
the occasionally expressed view that the names are late is entirely unjustified, 
since individual names occur not infrequently in earlier times, especially in 
the Pyramid Texts (Sethe, Ubersetzung und Kommentar zu den altaégyptischen 
Pyramidentexten, III, 318 f. on §716) and the Middle Kingdom (Sethe, loc. 
cit., and Borchardt, Die Mittel zur zeitlichen Festlegung von Punkten der dgyp- 
tuschen Geschichte und thre Anwendung, 1935, pp. 37 ff.). Four names are 
particularly significant: that of the first day (new moon), the seventh day 
(ny.t), the fifteenth day (Smd.t?) and the 23rd day (gmy.t Snnw.t, “the 
second gny.t’’). All other days had special names, not connected with the 
month as such. It follows that at some period before the Fifth Dynasty, in 
which the designation gny.t (properly “division, section”) already appears, 
the Egyptian luni-solar month was divided into four approximately equal 
divisions, of seven, eight, eight and seven days, respectively. 

Not really pertinent to the main thesis is the authors’ interesting and 
useful, but speculative, effort (pp. 5-47) to derive the seven-day period from 
the seven-fold division of the winds which is often found in cuneiform sources. 
We may safely adhere to the standard derivation of the seven-day period 
from the fourfold division of the lunar month. It must be strongly emphasized 
that if the authors were right in principle we should have to regard the seven 
winds as strictly Mesopotamian in origin, since it is exceedingly difficult to 
imagine anything more complex than a four-fold division in Palestine and 
Western Syria, where only two winds are designated by name, as a rule. On 
the other hand unilingual Sumerian texts emphasize the manifold sources 
of the winds, illustrated by the facts that rifamun, ‘‘storm,” means literally 
“a blowing together,” and that all the winds are said to blow simultaneously 
in the Sumerian Flood Story. The authors’ idea that the popularity of the 
number fifty goes back to the seven winds of each of the seven leading Baby- 
lonian cities, with one added for good measure (pp. 44 ff.) is improbable, 
especially since the Accadian word #mu (“‘day, wind,”) came to mean “spirit, 
invisible being,” in precisely the same way as Aramaic réhé in raha d’qud5é, 
“Holy Spirit,” or, for that matter Latin spiritus (originally ‘“‘breeze’’) itself. 
The authors’ hypothesis is a clear case of putting the cart before the horse. 
However, it is not in any way essential to the further development of their 
thesis. 

By far the most valuable part of the study is the detailed treatment of 
the Old-Assyrian pentecontad system (famuStum, a fifty-day period) on pp. 
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47-75. The authors’ analysis of the Old-Assyrian calendar is both competent 
and convincing; we congratulate them on a brilliant piece of work. They 
have proved conclusively that JamuStum meant “‘a fifty-day period” and not 
“a fifth part of the year,” or ‘a five-day period,” as formerly held. ‘The 
Old-Assyrian year consisted of seven fifty-day periods supplemented by a 
Sapattum of several days to be inserted into two pentecontads” (p. 51).. The 
demonstration that the Sapattum lasted sixteen days in the pentecontad sys- 
tem, which was used for computation at the same time that a luni-solar year 
(with 12X7 lunar months +3 intercalary lunar months in a cycle of seven 
years) formed the basis of public activity, is very satisfactory. The word 
Sapattum (originally Sabattum with Landsberger, Der kultische Kalender der 
Babylonier und Assyrer [1915], pp. 131 ff.), was applied in later cuneiform 
texts of Babylonian origin to the fifteenth day of the month and came to mean 
“full moon,” but the Old-Assyrian meaning “‘half-month’’ seems to be older, 
just as the Egyptian name gmy.t, ‘‘part, division,” is older than its application 
to specific days of the luni-solar month. It follows that there is no real basis 
for the now almost universally accepted hypothesis that Heb. Sabbat (with a 
doubling of the medial consonant which may have originated in Jewish- 
Aramaic circles) meant “full moon” and not ‘“‘week.” (Note the reviewer’s 
protest against this view as far back as 1919 in Revue d’Assyriologie, XVI, 
192 f.). 

The rest of the monograph is much more controversial, since it deals with 
the hypothetical evolution of the ‘‘Amorite” calendar (which is deduced from 
the Old Assyrian) into Israelite and Jewish times, leaning heavily on Morgen- 
stern’s reconstruction. We must limit ourselves to selected observations, 
for want of space. The reviewer heartily concurs with the authors in stress- 
ing the importance of the pentecontad, or fifty-day period, in the basin of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. The authors do not mention the striking paral- 
lel to the famuStum in the Odyssey, 12: 128, where the sun-god Helios is 
described as having seven herds of cattle with fifty in each to represent the 
days, and seven flocks of sheep with fifty in each to denote the nights — none 
dies and none is born. This myth unmistakably goes back to a time when 


the calendrical unit was a lunar year of 354 days, just as apparently in 


proto-Assyrian times. That the calendrical ‘‘50’’ cannot have originated 
in a primitive society is suggested by Maunder’s observation (International 
Standard Bible Encyclopedia, s.v. “Astronomy,” pp. 304 ff.) that 50 Julian 
years = 606 lunar months, with only 32 hours’ discrepancy between month 
and year. The authors have perhaps overlooked the Gezer Calendar (see 
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Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 92 [1943], 16-26), which divides the agricultural 
year into eight parts, four double months+four single months. Just as the 
modern famsindt calendar of Palestine and Syria goes back, as pointed out 
by the authors, to the seven-fold division of the year, so the alternative sys- 
tem described by Stephan (Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., II, 165) preserves two forty- 
day and two fifty-day periods, one each in summer and winter. Originally, 
there were doubtless four marb‘aniyét and four famsiniyét, making 360 days 
in all. The reviewer strongly suspects that the eight-fold division of the Gezer 
Calendar goes back in turn to a remote prototype of the agricultural calendar 
of the modern Christian peasantry of Palestine and Syria, who have presum- 
ably handed it down in somewhat defective form from pagan times. If we 
substitute fifty-day periods for the two-month divisions of the Gezer Calendar, 
and forty-day periods for the single months, we obtain a very satisfactory 
agricultural calendar, the names of whose eight divisions closely resemble 
the names of the Old-Assyrian famSétum (Lewy, p. 65) in general meaning 
and character. 

With the authors’ detailed reconstruction of the development of the Old 
Testament calendar the reviewer is not in general agreement, though there 
is no space to criticize it in detail. At all events, the subject is so complex 
and contemporary documents so few that it is still difficult to make much 
positive advance toward a solution of the many problems of calendar and 
festal system which present themselves. Thanks to the Gezer Calendar of 
the tenth century, the Assyrian contracts from Palestine of the seventh, the 
Lachish Ostraca of the early sixth, and the Elephantine Papyri and Ostraca 
of the fifth, we have the beginnings of objective documentation from extra- 
biblical sources. In the reviewer’s opinion the Jewish calendrical practice 
of numbering the months is an archaism going back to the pre-monarchic 
age or even earlier, and is thus actually older than the borrowed Canaanite 
yerak calendar, which was employed for civil purposes down through the 
Monarchy. 

Turning to the second study, on the alleged West-Semitic sun-god *Hammu, 
the reviewer can only express regret that so much sound learning has been 
expended on behalf of an impossible thesis. Lewy carefully collects from 
the cuneiform inscriptions all available Northwest-Semitic names which con- 
tain the element ()amm(u/i) and insists that this element is the name of 
a new sun-god *Hammu (cf. Heb. bamméh, archaic appellation of the sun), 
in spite of the fact that a Babylonian scholar of the late second millennium 
(whose work is preserved in an Assyrian copy) renders the name Yammu-rapt 
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as kimta-rapastum (lit., ‘‘extensive as to family” or perhaps simply “wide 
family’) and the slightly later name ‘Ammf-saduga as kimtum kettum (lit. 
“loyal family, legitimate family’). Since ‘amm(u) often means “family, clan” 
(later also “‘people, nation’’) in the Hebrew Bible (cf. Gesenius-Buhl, 15th 
ed., p. 591b), as well as in Phoenician and Ugaritic (e.g., BASOR, No. 94, 
35, line 28), and since the Babylonian scholar knew perfectly well what the 
Amorite stem sdg meant, all scholars have hitherto accepted his interpreta- 
tion in principle. The only way to be certain of its correctness is naturally 
to compare these transcribed cuneiform names with spellings of the same or 
similar names in scripts which possess the weak laryngals. For some inex- 
plicable reason Lewy disregards all this material, in spite of the fact that 
much of it belongs to the same region and the same linguistic group, as well 
as to the same period to which most of the cuneiform transcriptions belong. 
In the Egyptian execration texts from the late twentieth century B.C. (date 
revised after Posener’s publication), which were published by Sethe in 1926, 
there are at least six names containing the element ‘m (cf. my treatment of 
this material in JPOS, 1928, 223 ff.) and in the texts from the late nineteenth 
century published by Posener in 1940 (cf. BASOR, Nos. 81, 16 ff. and 83, 30 ff.) 
there are at least six more. Besides there is one in the Sinuhe Story from the 
twentieth century and another in an Egyptian tomb of the late fourteenth 
century, not to mention three names of towns in fifteenth-century lists. 
Several of these names are parallel to cuneiform names already known: e.g., 
‘mmw-'t3 is Hammi-atar or Hammatar; ‘mmw-ykn is Yakun-ammu. These 
Egyptian transcriptions do not offer a single name compounded with an 
element *4m=*hammu. In the Bible we have some twelve. personal names 
formed with oy, all from the tenth century and earlier, besides some five early 
place-names derived from similar personal names. Outside the Bible we have 
two other Palestinian place-names containing the element oy. Moreover, in 
the South-Arabian inscriptions, beginning about the eighth century B.C., 
we have many such names, including such perfect equations as p1sDy = ‘A mmit- 
saduga, yay =‘Ammum-yasu' (Amum-eSuh), yooy=‘Ammu-yapu' (Famu- 
epuh), etc. Against this wealth of material Lewy can adduce only the obscure 
Hammi-el, in a corrupt passage I Chron 426. Moreover, this name, if the 
consonants are correctly transmitted, is much more likely to stand for bwom* 
(cf. Heb. *om’, Ym in central Palestine and the common South-Arabian name 
bon’, etc.). 

Through the monograph are scattered many good discussions and observa- 
tions, along with many which are unconvincing; we must limit ourselves to 
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samples. Useful (against H. L. Ginsberg’s recent objections) is the author’s 
defense of the interpretation of oy: as a divine name applied to Adonis (p. 438, 
n. 58). That the name of Sidon is derived from that of the god Sid (p. 441, 
n. 75) is made improbable by the discovery of the Ugaritic gentilic Sdynm, 
“Sidonians’’; it is also unlikely that the Sidénum of the Third Dynasty of Ur 
represents Sidon (p. 454, n. 135), though the names may be related. The 
derivation of the name of Hamath from the feminine plural of *Hammu, “‘as 
a place dedicated to the cult of Hammu”’ is conceivable, but the existence of 
the divine name *Hammu must be proved before any such a deduction is 
admissible, especially since the Hebrew vocalization Hamat (Gr. Hua®) does 
not exactly favor this interpretation (the name is usually combined with 
Arab. himé’, himéyah) — and there is a well-known Palestinian place-name 
Hi t or H 6t, modern Arabic Hammeh, “hot springs.” On pp. 445 ff. 
Lewy has some good observations on the form of the name ‘“‘Zobah,”’ on the 
meaning of the phrase non "37, and on the location of Zobah in which he 
differs only slightly from the reviewer’s point of view (stated, e.g., in Arch- 
aeology and the Religion of Israel, 1942, pp. 130 f.). Lewy can scarcely be 
right in returning to the old view that Assyrian Haurina is modern Haw- 
warin and Qarnini the Qarnain on the road from Hums to Palmyra which 
is mentioned by a single mediaeval Arab writer. His argument from the de- 
terminative for “town” prefixed to it in the Rassam Cylinder could be equally 
well used to prove that there were towns called Moab, Edom and Seir, since 
all these districts appear in the same context with the same determinative. 
The trouble is that Hawwarin is out in the desert, with no pre-Roman remains, 
while Qarnain (if the name is correctly reported) would also lie out in the 
desert. We must, accordingly, return to the views of Forrer (who overlooks 
the fact that there was a town of Hauréna in the vicinity of Harran). The 
author's use of the LXX spelling ZQBAA (which alternates with DOBA 
and ZOTBA) to prove an older form *Sébén (pp. 451 f.) is another case of 
putting the cart before the horse, since the Greek spelling is too characteristic 
an inner Greek corruption to stand any chance of being original. On pp. 
456 ff. the author gives some extremely useful collections of material bearing 
on the names of Mt. Amanus, Amanah (Antilibanus) and Epib (Jebel Ham- 
rin). His evidence for interpreting the name of Mt. Amanus as derived from 
*Hammu is tenuous; in a still unpublished study the reviewer identifies Mt. 
Amanus tentatively with Egyptian ‘a-ma<-na(?)>, name of a mountain in 
Nahréna from which hard wood for making chariots was brought. The 
evidence for explaining the name Ammananu (Amanah, Antilibanus) as the 
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“Mountain of the Planet Saturn” boils down to the fact that the latter name, 
tf Semitic, may possibly be derived from the stem jon, ‘“‘be stable,” whereas 
Kayaménu, name of Saturn in Accadian, actually does mean “‘the stable one.” 
It is a pity that Lewy has given up his explanation of the nominal element 
yapah, etc., as from y»5’, “to shine,” and has substituted a derivation from 
ns’, “to breathe hard,” since an Egyptian transcription (BASOR No. 95, 
32, n. 6) adds decisively to the already impressive evidence from Canaanite 
and South Arabian in support of Lewy’s earlier view. The author’s final 
combination of Ham, son of Noah, with *Hammu, and his derivation of the 
names of the Armenian city of Amedi-Amida and the Syrian Hums-Emesa 
from *Hammu are somewhat disconcerting but can scarcely be refuted, since 
even plausible etymologies are wanting. 

From the industrious pen of Dr. Alexander Sperber of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America come two monographs: ‘“‘Hebrew Phonology” 
(XVI, 415-482) and ‘‘Problems of the Masora’’ (XVII, 293-394). In these 
studies the author adheres consistently to his descriptive approach, as con- 
trasted with the historical and comparative, neither of which he accepts as 
valid, at least in their present formulation by Western scholars. In view of 
the author’s patience and general accuracy in detail, as well as of the extensive 
material which he brings from Greek transcriptions and early Masoretic texts, 
there can be no doubt that both studies are important. On the other hand, 
only a trained grammarian and linguist can utilize his material without the 
danger of uncritical acceptance of unilateral conclusions. The reviewer ab- 
stains from any detailed criticism here, since he belongs to the historical and 
comparative school whose methods Sperber rejects ab initio, and since he 
regards the latter’s descriptive approach as insufficiently comprehensive to 
be properly defined as synchronic in the modern linguistic sense. 

Professor Harry M. Orlinsky of the Jewish Institute of Religion has a 
paper on “The Biblical Prepositions téhat, bén, bd‘ad, and Pronouns 'an# (or 
*anii), zo’tah (XVII, 267-292). This paper is a beautiful illustration of sound 
synchronic and diachronic treatment of problems in Hebrew grammar, with 


utilization of every possible avenue of approach, such as ancient epigraphy 


and palaeography, textual criticism, mediaeval Jewish grammatical works, 
the cognate languages, etc. 

Two independent, but closely related studies by Professor Robert Gordis 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America (‘‘The Social Background of 
Wisdom Literature,’’ XVIII, 77-118) and Professor Abraham Cronbach of 
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the Hebrew Union College (‘The Social Ideals of the Apocrypha and the 
Pseudepigrapha,”’ XVIII, 119-156) provide very useful surveys of social ideas 
and ideals in the wisdom literature of the OT and the intertestamental period. 
Gordis’s essay is beautifully written and very stimulating. The reviewer finds 
it difficult to accept his thesis “that Wisdom Literature, which reached its 
apogee during the earlier centuries of the Second Temple ... was funda- 
mentally the product of the upper classes in . .. Jerusalem” without consider- 
able modification. This is probably true of Koheleth and Ben Sira, but the 
Book of Proverbs is a mosaic of fragments dating in their original form from 
several lands and many centuries. It is increasingly improbable that there 
is any appreciable amount of matter in it which was composed by Jews in 
the Persian period. Much of the upper-class coloring probably comes (as in 
the case of Amenemope) from aristocratic milieux outside of Palestine and 
long anterior to the Persian period. Cronbach's essay is more prosaic in form 
than Gordis’s, but is admirably documented and classified. The author’s 
severe limitation of his goal to setting forth the facts will be warmly applauded 
by many students. 

Some ten other essays relate to post-biblical and rabbinic times, but often 
throw direct and indirect light on the Bible. For want of space we must 
limit ourselves to listing them. In XVI, 97 ff. Dr. Bernard J. Bamberger 
analyzes the Haggadic tradition of ‘Revelations of Torah after Sinai.” In 
XVI, 115 ff. President Louis Finkelstein of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America studies ‘‘The Transmission of Early Rabbinic Tradition,” dis- 
tinguishing five main forms in which traditions were handed down, with illus- 
trations of parallel transmission in the Mishnah, Tosefta and the Tannaitic 
Midrashim. This should be very instructive for the New Testament scholar. 
In XVII, 423 ff., Finkelstein discusses ‘‘The Prophetic Readings According 
to the Palestinian, Byzantine, and Karaite Rites.” In XVI, 137 ff., Dr. 
Alexander Guttmann of the Hebrew Union College deals with “The Probiem 
of the Anonymous Mishna, a Study in the History of the Halakhah.” In 
XVII, 395 ff. he discusses ‘‘Akiba, ‘Rescuer of the Torah’,” showing by a 
careful analysis and criticism of the sources that Akiba’s great contribution 
lay in the “organization of the Halaka,” which had been before him in a state 
of chaos. Professor Henry Englander of Hebrew Union College contributes 
two careful studies of points in the Rashi literature (XVI, 427 ff., XVII, 
157 ff.). In XVIII there are additional essays by Dr. Heinz Fischel (on the 
Suffering Servant of Second Isaiah in the mediaeval Jewish commentators), 
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Dr. Franz Rosenthal (on the origin and development of the expression yém 
t6b, which he sets against an elaborate background of comparative material 
from the pre-Hellenic and Hellenistic Near East), Dr. Leon J. Liebreich (on 
a passage in the Targum to the Song of Songs). 

From the preceding sketch the reader can easily see what a wealth of 
instructive and stimulating matter is contained in these three volumes of 
the Hebrew Union College Annual. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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